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The Northern Baptist Convention 
President—Hon. Carl E. Milliken, Maine. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—F. L. Miner, 1000 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Fred T. Field, Massachusetts. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
Associate and Recording Secretary—Wnm. B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Administrative Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 
Treasurer—Miss Alice M. Hudson. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Judge Frank S. Dietrich, Idaho. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Architect-Secretary—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—H .F. Stilwell, D.D. 

Superintendent of Workin Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 


Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D.; Director Indian Missions 
—Bruce Kinney, D.D.: Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J.M.Hestenes; Director Hindu Work—Rev. Theodore 


Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Missionary Correspondence Secretary—Clara E. Norcutt. 
Organization Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Alice W. S. Brimson, Chicago. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—A. M. Bailey, D.D., Washington. 

General Secretary—Gilbert N. Brink, D.D. 

Associate General Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 
Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 
Social Education Secretary—S. Z. Batten, D.D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 


Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, I1]., 125 N. Wa- 
bash Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—Rev. W. A. Hill. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 


Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 
Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 


Denominational Directory 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—W. H. Witty. 
Vice-Chairmen—Mrs. G. C. Moor, E. J. Steinberg. 
Acting Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

Foreign Mission Society—Frederick L. Anderson, D.D.; Home Mission 
Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society—Mrs. H. 
E. Goodman; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. George W. 
Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Education Board 
—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur M. Harris; 
State Conventions—Henry Bond, E. H. Rhoades, Jr.; Schools and 
Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission So- 
cieties—W. T. Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Mrs. W. A. Montgom- 
ery, Mrs. John Nuveen, J. W. Baker, Ray L. Hudson, James McGee, 
John M. Moore. Ex-officio—W. H. Witty. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 
Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York; Branches: 143 N.Wabash Ave.» 
Chicago; 700 Ford Building, Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles: 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 


(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Dr. H. Q. Morton, 216 Home Builders Building, Phoenix. 

California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 1213 Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg. 
783 Market St., San Francisco. S. 

California, S.—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 506 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 317 Colorado Bldg., Denver. S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 720 Main St., Hartford. S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis. S. 

Iowa—*Dr. G. P. Mitchell, 406 Valley Nat’] Bank Bldg., Des Moines. S. 

Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka. S. 

Maine—*Dr. I. B. Mower; Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville. 

Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Building, Boston. 

Michigan—*Dr. John E. Smith, 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., Lansing. S. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So. Minneapolis. S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—*Reyv. E. R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 

Nebraska—*Rev. F. W. Ainslie, Hedde Building, Grand Island. S. 

Nevada—Lester T. Randolph, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 

New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

et es F. E. Stockton, 405 First Nat'l] Bank Bldg., Grand 
*OrKs. 

Ohio—*Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. S. 

Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland. S. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence. 

South Dakota—*Dr. S. P. Shaw, 1520 So. Summit Ave., Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Lester T. Randolph, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington. 

Washington, E.—*Dr. A. H. Bailey, 516 Empire State Bldg., Spokane. 

Washington, W.—*Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 21314 Fourth St., Parkersburg. S. 

Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand, 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee. S. 

Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, D.D., P. O. Box 1545, Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 720 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Geo. D. Allison, 808 Franklin St., Wilmington. 
New York—Rev. H. C. Colebrook, Syracuse. 
Pennsylvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 525 Tremont Temple. 
Brooklyn—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 
Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—(Secretary resigned). 

Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 325 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 

New York City—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Place. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. C. E. Tingley, 408 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 
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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue) 


1. How many members are there on 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation? 

2. “Our people are taught—” What? 

3. What thought has “set an angel of 
hope by every grave, saying, ‘Not here, 
but risen’?”’ 

4. In what city did a “slave-pen”’ be- 
come a Christian school? 

5. Who refused a salary five times as 
large as he was getting? 

6. In what year was a Day of Prayer 
for China fixed by Government? 

7. What item do many churches now 
gladly put in the current expense budget? 

8. “When I told my mother I was go- 
ing to China where I am so seriously 
needed as a Christian medical mission- 
ary—” what did she reply? 

g. What did “my wife and I” decide 
to do in Self-Denial Week? 

10. When a Burman Buddhist girl told 
her day-dream to her mother, what did 
her mother say? 

11. Who was converted by the heroism 
of little Mary Morrill? 

12. What is Carey the cobbler said to 
have done more than any other person? 

13. What did the little boy cured of 
blindness say he wanted to do now that 
he could see? 

14. Of the 13,000,000 people in Burma 
how many are Burmans? 

15. What is the tenth resolution in the 
list of resolutions for Worth While Girls? 

16. Where does a mother with a baby 
strapped on her back help do the rowing? 

17. Who made a visit to five of our 
Negro schools twenty-five years ago? 

18. What should you think of as a 
“potential power station’’? 


PRIZES FOR 1925 


_ For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December, 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to MISSIONS. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1926, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
a States Canada Countries 
Single Copies..... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In: Clabes chiens 1.00 1.25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to 
MISSIONS. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’srisk. 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISSIONS. 
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In the Vestibule of the April Issue 


ISSIONS for April brings the sug- 
gestion of Easter, with its fresh- 
springing hope and joy, in the 
beautiful cover design. It carries 
the thought further in the pages 
which are intended to stimulate the 
spiritual life and the picture of the 

traditional Place of a Skull. Nothing could weaken the 
life of the Christian more than to lose the significance of 
Easter, with the consciousness of power that comes from 
the truth of the Resurrection. The issue is varied in its 
contents, -inviting the reader into many fields. The 
Associate Editor leads off with a sketch of his hurried 
but inspiring visit to five of our Home Mission schools 
in the South, under the title, Giving a Race a New Out- 
look on Life, which admirably expresses what is being 
done. Dr. Mason, the veteran, tells the remarkable 
story of Thangkan the Garo, one of the “living wit- 
nesses” to the transforming power of the gospel of love. 
Our readers will not escape a responsive thrill as they 
read the account of the Climax at the Foreign Missions 
Convention. Nor-will the heroism of Elie Marc escape 
them as he pursues his lone but victorious way in the 
Land of Forgotten People. These are all articles that 
have the strong human touch. 

After an enlightening glance at the present denomina- 
tional situation and the way to meet it, we look in upon 
Russian Refugees in Tokyo and see how the Japanese 
treat fellow sufferers. Mrs. Hildreth describes the Con- 
ference of Missionaries in South China. Miss Helen 
Hunt gives to a wider audience than that at Washington 
he» address on Christian Education and Christian 
Womanhood. A Japanese incident on the Pacific Coast 
shows how the Bible becomes a promoter of international 
good will. Then a number of things are seen from the 
Editor’s Point of View, which should be suggestive at 
least. 

A feature out of the ordinary is the Session of a Mis- 
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sion Study Class, which has for a review of the Class 
work the whole subject of China. This is taken by per- 
mission from the Easter Exercise prepared by the De- 
partment of Missionary Education and. furnished. free 
to Churches and Sunday schools.. Churches where Mis- 
sion Study Classes have been held will find the Session 
interesting by contrast with what has been experiénced, 
and churches where no such classes have -yet been: in- 
troduced will better understand what this kind of study 
means. With the special object of making Mission 
Study more widely known, we believe this review of 
China worthy of the space given to it. China is-still the 
subject of study in many of our churches. 

We spoke of variety. You go on to’read of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance; Held Up by Trairi‘Bandits in’ Mex- 
ico, a real missionary experience realistically told;. the 
Cost of Discipleship, where it is cost indeed; Progress 
among Esthonian Baptists.. You learn something of 
what other denominations are. doing; have items from 
all over the world; note what the Societies are especially 
interested in; get a notion of what some of the new books 
are about; have a Geography. Lesson with a missionary 
attachment; take a Christian Center Tonic; and enter 
into the activities of the World Wide Guild and Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade; with pictures scattered plenti- 
fully through all the pages. Surely an attractive issue, 
with something to suit all tastes and interests. 

Our problem now is how to get the magazine into five 
thousand more homes. One reason why it is not there 
was given by a church member not long since, when she 
said regretfully, “I have never once heard our pastor 
refer to it.” 

Our readers may look forward to a Special Issue of an 
out-of-the-ordinary sort in June. That is all we care to 
say about it now, but it will be worth looking out for. 
For May we have another historical chapter of great in- 
terest from Mrs. Clough. This story of Dr. S. F. Smith’s 
visit to the Lone Star Mission will feature the issue. 
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THE PICTURESQUE ENVIRONMENT OF STORER COLLEGE AT HARPERS FERRY 


Giving a Race a New Outlook on Life 
A FIRST VISIT TO FIVE OF OUR HOME MISSION SCHOOLS 
BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HENEVER Yale and 

Harvard meet in their an- 

nual football game, the 

huge crowd of 75 000 spectators al- 

ways anticipates a certain inspir- 

ing feature that usually.comes to- 

ward the close of the third period. 

Whether the sun shines in au- 

tumnal radiance or the rain falls 

in autumnal torrents as it did last 

November, at a given signal 

from the cheer leaders, thousands 

of Yale men rise and with heads 

uncovered, sing their famous 

song, “Bright College Years.” 

The singing of the first four lines 

of the last stanza always strikes 

a responsive chord in the heart of every college man, 
whatever his alma mater: 


In after years, should troubles rise, 

To cloud the blue of sunny skies; 

How bright will seem, through memory’s haze, 
Those happy, golden, bygone days. 


Today in all parts of this vast country thousands of 
Negro men and women feel grateful to Northern Bap- 
tists for having given them also the high privilege of 
looking back to those “happy, golden, bygone days.” 
For four years more or less they too went to school, at 
one of the fifteen institutions established and fos- 
tered in the Southern states by our Home Mission 
agencies. 


TRIBUTES TO A MAN AND HIS WORK 


That the graduates of these schools recall their student 
years with happy memories is indicated by the following 
incident. As I checked my bags at a hotel in Raleigh, 
N. C., on the morning of my arrival, I turned to a Negro 
attendant and asked, “Can you tell me how to get to 
Shaw University?” 

“Indeed I can, sir,” was the quick response, “I love 


that place. I loved Dr. Tupper. Peace to his ashes. 
That school gave me a new outlook on life.” 

The grave of Dr. Henry W. Tupper, who founded 
Shaw University thirty years ago, is in the center of the 


DR. TUPPER’S GRAVE 


campus where students pass it several times daily and 
are thus reminded of the Christian service of a man 
who came to give them a “new outlook on life.”” When 
he first came to Raleigh he was urged to leave town im- 
mediately. The citizens would have nothing to do with 
him. Such was the Southern attitude toward Northern 


efforts to educate the Negro. When he died, twenty- 
five years later, every business house in Raleigh during 
the funeral closed its doors as a tribute to his work. His 
successor, Dr. Charles F. Meserve, now President 
emeritus, won a like place in public regard. Today Presi- 
dent J. L. Peacock has the confidence and esteem of the 
city. He moves in the best social circles, presides at the 
Kiwanis Club, and is a chaplain of the State Legislature. 
Here indeed is evidence of a change in attitude. 
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Readers of Missions who attended the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Atlantic City in 1923 will recall the 
inspiration that came when a Negro quartet from Shaw 
sang that wonderful Negro spiritual, ‘I want to be like 
Jesus in my heart.” Some stirring memories were 
awakened in my soul as I sat on the platform of the Uni- 
versity chapel and again heard the quartet and then the 
entire student body sing that song. Another spiritual 
was “All God’s Children Got a Cross”—full of pathos 
and cheer, consolation and courage, which they sang 
with fine intensity of feeling. Dr. Peacock has here 
under his care the education of 214 young men and 174 
young women. Two years ago the college was given a 
Grade A rating by the State Department of Education, 
a fine recognition of the character of the work done. 

It was an inspiring pleasure to sit in several classes 
and listen to lectures by professors and recitations by 
students. With the freshmen I reviewed history, with 
the seniors I puzzled over ethics, and with the ministerial 
students I studied Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; while in 
Prof. Brawley’s class with the juniors I learned anew to 
appreciate English poetry. Prof. Brawley is one of the 
outstanding Negro educators and authors in America. 


BUILDING THE NEW SCIENCE HALL AT SHAW 


He has the rare gift of humanizing his subject, thus mak- 
ing it most interesting. I can pay him no higher tribute 
than to say that the experience of students in his class 
must be comparable to that of Yale men who have the 
privilege of studying English literature under Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps. 

The campus is spacious and attractive. Numerous 
walks connect the well located buildings, while towering 
shade trees add a touch of charm and beauty. A hand- 
some new Science Building, costing $90,000, the gift of 
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the General Education Board, is in process of erection. 
When completed its equipment will compare with that 
of the best colleges. Dr. Peacock knows how to convert 
buildings into other uses than were originally intended. 
A former hospital that stood on the campus now houses 
the library on the first floor, while the second floor is 
used for teaching Domestic Science. Rooms formerly 
occupied by patients now display a model home, while 
the well-lighted tiled operating room, where many a 
patient drifted dreamily into ethereal unconsciousness, 
now serves as a cooking school. 


EDUCATION AND THE COTTON CROP 


Some 200 miles south of Raleigh, at Columbia, S. C., 
is Benedict College, founded by Mrs. B. A. Benedict. 
The prosperity of this institution rises and falls with the 
cotton crop. When cotton brings a good price the Ne- 
groes can afford to send their children to school. When 
cotton is cheap, the school enrolment declines. Back in 
1914, the first year of the war, when cotton sold at only 
eight cents a pound, the school, in order to meet the situ- 
ation, accepted cotton in payment for tuition, and four 
bales paid for a year’s instruction. Soon all the base- 
ments, storehouses and barns on the campus became filled 
with bales of cotton, and it was many months before 
they could be sold. Today cotton is twenty-five cents 
a pound, and the school with 655 students is filled to 
capacity. Most of the students are children of farmers, 
the size of whose farms is described in terms of the num- 
ber of mules required to work them. Thus it iscommon 
to speak of a two-mule or a three-mule farm, while a 
small plot of ground is called a one-mule farm. Dean 
F. C. Redfern, who kindly escorted me over the campus, 
informed me that Negro parents today are far more eager 
to have their children secure education than was the 
case several years ago, and they are frequent inquirers 
as to the children’s progress. Children and grandchil- 
dren of former students are now enrolled here. 

One of the most interesting sights was the orderly 
marching into chapel of the 655 students and their or- 
derly marching out, after having attentively and appre- 
ciatively listened to the message I brought them. 
Emphasis on evangelism here, as in all these schools, 
is an important feature of the life. Following a series 
of meetings held during the week of prayer, thirty-eight 
students were converted. The school enrols thirty-five 
students for the ministry. 

The attitude on the part of the white people of the 
South has here also undergone a decided change. When 


NEW SCIENCE HALL IN COURSE_OF CONSTRUCTION AT BENEDICT COLLEGE 
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STUDENTS AT BENEDICT COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 





the dean first came to Columbia it ‘was almost impossible 
to find furnished rooms for his family. No white person 


would take them in. Railroad men on Sunday mornings 
would purposely run long freight trains across the road 
dividing the long line. of students on their way to 
Sunday school. One night the house of one of these 
railroad men caught fire. Heroically the dean and his 
son-saved'much of the furniture from the burning house 
and gave shelter and food to the homeless family. To- 
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day there are no more staunch friends than these rail- 
road men. President C. B. Antisdel, who for four 
years has been the able head of the school, is highly 
respected in community and state, and the entire white 
faculty is welcomed into the fellowship of the white pop- 
ulation of the city. He is well qualified to handle the 
problem of Negro education, for he was for nearly a 
dozen years a missionary in Africa and also in Burma. 
On the campus next to the library stands a building 
that is in constant use day and night. It is a modest 
little hospital with only a dozen rooms, yet it performs 
a much needed service to college and community. It 
keeps the college in touch with the Board of Health, 
while the service to county patients brings a revenue and 
incidentally advertises the school. A full three-year 
training course for nurses is maintained and all kinds of 
minor and major operations are performed in its small 
but well-equipped operating room. The ablest white 
doctors in the city gladly render service here. In this 
hospital hundreds of babies are ushered into life under 
conditions far more sanitary than in the typical Negro 
home. During a recent outbreak of smallpox the entire 
student body was vaccinated by the head nurse and all 
were duly certified later by the Board of Health. Thus 
Benedict College ministers to the bodily health, intel- 
lectual development and spiritual welfare of its stu- 
dents, who in later years look back with happy memories 
to their student days on this charming campus. 


WHERE JOHN BROWN WAS CAPTURED 


If a picturesque environment contributes to the joy of 
going to college then Storer College at Harpers Ferry is 
in a class by itself. No other campus in America is so 
beautifully situated. From dormitory and classroom 
windows the view is magnificent, overlooking mountains 
and deep river valleys from which rise the sound of rush- 
ing water, restful by day, soothing by night. Here in 1867 
Free Baptists established a college for Negro youths, 
using some of the old buildings formerly owned by the 
government as an arsenal. Several years ago the old 
Fort in Harpers Ferry where John Brown made his last 
stand was moved to the campus. Because of its historic 
interest it attracts hundreds of visitors every year. 
About 200 students are enrolled in this institution where 
Dr. H. T. McDonald has served for twenty-five years as 
president. The school through its treasurer and pre- 
ceptress, Mrs. L. B. Lightner, has had an able financial 





















JOHN BROWN’S FORT AT STORER COLLEGE 
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GOING TO CHAPEL AT VIRGINIA UNLON 


administration, in fifty years never reporting a deficit, 
always arranging its expenditures in accordance with its 
income. A visitor approaching the campus for the first 
time is at once impressed by a simple yet dignified 
memorial fence and gateway built by the alumni in 
memory of the students who served in three American 
wars—the Civil War, the war with Spain and the recent 
World War. In the last, 107 men were in service and 
their individual photographs adorn the walls of the Ad- 
ministration Building. When the president of a Negro 
school in a town in a border state of the South is elected 
and a year later reelected as mayor of the town, it indi- 
cates not only civic appreciation of the character and 
ability of a man but also recognition of the work don2 
by his school. Dr. McDonald might have been elected 
a third time had not some of his supporters remained at 
home on election day believing that his election was so 
certain as not to require their votes. He was defeated by 
only ten votes, the wet forces having organized an aggres- 
sive opposition. The work at Storer is of high grade and 
the student body impresses one as earnest and respon- 
sive. 
efficient helper. 


A SLAVE PEN BECOMES A COLLEGE 


The history of the Virginia Union University, like 
that of Storer College, goes back to Civil War times. In 
1867 Dr. Nathaniel Colver, formerly pastor of Tremont 
Temple, opened a school for Negroes in Richmond, hav- 
Ing bought the old slave-trader’s pen and auction rooms 
known as Lumpkin’s Jail. As Dr. George R. Hovey, 


In Mrs. McDonald the President has had a most 
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for thirty-three years connected with the institution and 
for fifteen years its president, so vividly describes it: 


The rings in the floor to which the slaves had been 
chained to be beaten, the auction block from which they 
had been sold and the barred windows through which 
they had looked, formed as strange surroundings for a 
Christian school as the Philippian jail once formed for 
a Christian church. 


STUDENTS AND CAMPUS VIEWS OF HARTSHORN MEMORIAL 


COLLEGE. LOWER PICTURE SHOWS PRESIDENT RIGLER’S 
HOME, FORMERLY A SOUTHERN COLONIAL MANSION 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE SPACIOUS CAMPUS OF VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


From this humble beginning has come the Virginia Union 
University. With its attractive campus of sixty acres, 
its imposing granite buildings, its student body of nearly 
500 ambitious young men, its capable president, W. J. 
Clark, who also has had the benefit of foreign missionary 
service in Burma, and its enterprising faculty, it is today 
one of the finest colleges for Negroes in the South. A 
most impressive sight greeted me as I sat on the platform 
of the college chapel and looked into those eager faces. 

The institution has received full state recognition, 
proving the high grade of its work. It was examination 
week and so I had opportunity to witness the students 
going through this annual experience, the scene recalling 
vividly my own student days. The same wrinkles and 
furrows on foreheads, testifying either to mental con- 
centration or intellectual vacuity, so characteristic of 
examination rooms, were here in evidence. Some of the 
questions these young men had to answer furnished clear 
proof of the serious work done in the course. In that on 
Scandinavian literature, for instance, the students were 
asked to discuss the chief characteristics of the writings 
of Bjérnsen, or to account for the high position of 
Strindberg in literature. In the biology examination 
taken by ninety-eight students the questions related to 
the germination of seeds, structure of soils, bacteria of 
plant decay and disease, and numerous other topics 
which not only covered the general subject of biology 
but would also be of practical value, especially to stu- 
dents planning to make agriculture their life work. 

The college aims to prepare men for all vocations in 
life. How successful it has been is best seen in a review 
of the records of its alumni. From this institution there 
have gone forth to serve their race 15 lawyers, 30 college 
professors, 50 druggists, 40 dentists, 95 physicians 
(medical training secured elsewhere), 21 foreign mission- 
aries, 1,024 teachers, and 1,268 preachers. The Chris- 
tian atmosphere is notable. Fully 90 per cent of the 
students are professing Christians and members of 
churches, mostly Baptist. 

The college has a most commendable war service 
record. On the wall of the vestibule to the chapel hangs 
an imposing bronze tablet listing the names of more than 
250 alumni who served their country, ranking from cap- 
tain to private. Nearly a dozen names were preceded 
by the star indicating the supreme sacrifice. 


A WORTHY MEMORIAL 


A short distance away is the Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Negro girls. Here a student can spend fif- 
teen or more consecutive years, for the curriculum be- 


gins with the early grammar school grades and ends with 
senior college through affiliation with the Virginia Union 
University. So there are girls here of all ages, from six- 
year-olds to young women in their early twenties. It is 
really a remarkable looking group of nearly 300 girls. 
The school equipment is in good condition and reflects 
the untiring energy of its president, Dr. George W. Rig- 
ler. As an illustration may be mentioned the fact that 
when he came thirteen years ago the whole school 
boasted of only one water tank of limited capacity on the 
roof, with no hot water available anywhere except as 
carried from a stove. Today the entire property is con- 
nected with the city water supply and has at all times 
an abundance of hot and cold water. Education in 
Domestic Science is an important feature. Adjacent to 
the college kitchen is the room where instruction in the 
culinary art is given. On four long tables arranged in a 
hollow square are twenty individual gas stoves where 
twenty girls at one time are taught cooking. Each girl 
has a table drawer with various utensils and the instruc- 
tress passes up and down the hollow square giving indi- 
vidual attention. The laundry building was very in- 
teresting. In one large room were forty individual tubs. 
Along the walls were suspended forty bags of clothes- 
pins, each student being required to do her own washing 
and ironing, in accordance with a regular schedule. In 
another room were forty ironing boards and a narrow gas 
stove with forty burners and as many individual irons. 

The majority of these girls become teachers. All 
through the South in the larger centers, as well as in the 
remote country districts, wherever elementary or higher 
schools for Negroes are to be found, there will also be 
found in charge of such schools young women teachers 
many of whom secured their training in this institution 
which Deacon Hartshorn established in memory of his 
wife. On the faculty is a woman who deserves to be 
more widely known to our constituency. Miss Finette 
Jewett for twenty-five years has taught the Bible and 
also French. Born in India she has the high distinction 
of being a daughter of Lyman Jewett, the great mission- 
ary pioneer to India. 


WHEN DREAMS WERE SHATTERED 


Naturally all these schools must grow and this involves 
expense. At all of them large sums of money could most 
profitably be expended. At Virginia Union University a 
financial campaign is now in progress to secure an addi- 
tional $300,000 for buildings to meet an offer of $300,000 
from the General Education Board for endowment. Of 
this sum President Clark hopes to receive fully $100,000 
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from members of the Negro race. A gymnasium is an 
urgent need, for at present physical training must be 
carried on out of doors. Plans for the future also in- 
clude a Negro medical college, of which there are alto- 
gether too few. At Harpers Ferry it seemed such a pity 
that for several years President McDonald has been un- 
able to secure a farm near the college for an ideal athletic 
field. Its commodious farmhouse is readily convertible 
into a gymnasium, but funds are not available. Pres- 
ident Peacock with regret pointed to some greatly needed 
repairs that could not be made for there was no provision 
in the budget. A huge smokestack twenty-two years old 
became a menace to life and property because of its 
tottering age and had to be replaced at a cost of $540. 
A water plant sprang a leak and a debt of $500 was 
incurred to repair it. The new Science Building will re- 
quire large sums for upkeep, heat and janitor service. 
In three years owing to lack of funds only $400 had been 
made available for repairs. At Benedict College more 
buildings are needed, for the school is taxed to its capac- 
ity and no more can be admitted. Both at Benedict and 
at Hartshorn the salaries of teachers ought to be increased 
for they are altogether too low. If by some means 5,000 
of our laymen and women could visit these schools, see 
their needs, gaze into the bright faces of the students, 
and realize what a high grade of work was being done 
and how the schools were helping to uplift an entire race 
and give it a new outlook on life, the two Home Mission 
Societies would not need to wait very long for larger 
gifts. With inexpressible sadness one of the presidents 
said to me, “Dreams of many years were shattered when 
the New World Movement came to an end without realiz- 
ing its financial goal.” 


A REAL MISSIONARY SERVICE 


A closing word of appreciation is due all the white 
teachers at these schools. It is a real missionary service 
that they are rendering. There is no glamor here, no 
romance of ocean steamship travel, no life in the far 
corners of the earth where the races of the globe assemble 
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in cosmopolitan confusion and where world movements 
have their origin. These men and women live in the 
midst of a racial legacy which the first slaveholders cen- 
turies ago bequeathed to our nation. Almost daily they 
feel the growing race consciousness of the Negro and his 
slow but steady rise in intellectual vigor, in economic 
power and, what is of far more significance, in race soli- 
darity. It is therefore imperative that every oppor- 
tunity be given the Negroes for the development of well 
informed and thoroughly trained Christian leaders who 
in cooperation with the intelligent and sympathetic 
white people of the North and of the South will work for 
better understanding, mutual helpfulness and Christian 
attitude between the two races. Both races need a new 
outlook on life. So it is hard, sometimes dreary, and 
often monotonous work that these teachers are doing, 
but they are doing it as a real missionary service for the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ. They are working to mold 
Christian character; they are trying to solve a stagger- 
ing problem in race relationships. In an environment 
which we in the North cannot understand and faced 
with conditions that we cannot appreciate they are pro- 
claiming the gospel of human brotherhood. When white 
teachers from the North will work for salaries less than 
those demanded by Negro teachers of the South; when 
highly trained college women will serve as teachers for 
salaries less than those paid to cooks and other domestic 
help, only one conclusion can be drawn. Their service is 
prompted by the same spirit and the same devotion to 
Christ that sends men and women as missionaries across 
the seas. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society has been 
a pioneer in this work of furnishing a Christian education 
to the Negro in the South. As its share the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society has cooperated 
in meeting the salaries of women teachers. Both agencies 
deserve the heartiest and most generous support in this 
far-reaching service of giving a race a new outlook on 
life, and a preparation for Christian leadership, that is 
sorely needed by the colored people today. 


ALUMNI FENCE AND MEMORIAL GATE AT STORER COLLEGE 
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Thangkan the Garo 


THE STORY OF A GOSPEL PREACHER TO THE BARBARIANS 
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BY M. C. MASON, D.D., OF ASSAM 


For fifty years in service as a Missionary to the Garos 





Soy we}LANGKAN was born of a wild barbarous 

GM tribe called Garos, inhabiting the hill 
Sy] jungles of western Assam. Concerning 
this tribe the British Governor of Bengal 

a once said, “They are a most incorrigible, 
By. oy bloodthirsty set of savages that deserve 
extermination. The Government is now 
es that question.” His father was a leper of 
whom I knew but little, but I remember well leading his 
older half-sister into the baptismal waters after she had 
lost all fingers and toes by that disease. His mother, 
however, for whom he had a strong affection, had a 
sound body, and through life bore a good Christian 
character. 

I first saw Thangkan in February of 1876, nearly fifty 
years ago. He was then a lad of about thirteen years. 
He especially attracted my attention at the time because 
he had donned a shirt that had evidently belonged to 
some European, and which in every way was far beyond 
the boy’s dimensions. Learning that he had entered a 
school, and that he seemed a bright lad, we persuaded 
him to accompany us to Goalpara, a town on the plains, 
where he assisted in caring for our little son, and was 
allowed to study in a Bengali school. Some two years 
later to enlarge his opportunities we sent him to the 
Boarding School of Serampore College near Calcutta. 
Here he showed himself to have more than ordinary 
ability and even in Bengali, to him a foreign language, 
he was soon among the best of his class and was given 
prizes for his good work. 

While in Calcutta, on our way to America in the 
spring of 1882, he assisted us in translating and printing 
some Scripture i in the Garo language. Hoping that even 
in America I might continue this work I thought of taking 
him along to fill the place of a necessary native helper. 
To this my associate, Rev. E. G. Phillips agreed, and 
shared with me the expense of his passage. In speaking 
with Thangkan about it I asked if he thought that he 
could go to America and live for a time an American life, 
and then return to live among his own people and work 
for their good. He replied, “I know but little about it. 
If you think it wise to take me I am willing to go. If 
you think it unwise you had better not take me.” 

From Calcutta to London he sailed as deck passenger, 
living mainly with Indians. In England, after being 
clothed, he had to be taught to sit at table and use table 
utensils. In crossing the Atlantic, there being an abun- 
dance of room and many waiters, he was allowed to eat 
in his cabin while waiters, wishing to hear him talk, sat 
by plying him with questions. Thus by the time he 
reached New York he had enlarged his ability for Eng- 
lish conversation. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, we were some days with 
Prof. E. P. Bond, who gave to the boy for his entertain- 
ment a Hadley’s Greek Grammar. I observed that he 
spent some time each day reading it. Later we were 
with Prof. Sanford, a teacher of the University of Chi- 


cago, then living in Syracuse, N. Y. I said to the pro- 
fessor, “I would be glad if you would see if the boy is 
getting anything out of that grammar. He is giving it 
considerable attention.” Afterwards the professor said 
to me, “I asked the boy how much of the book he had 
read, and when he had shown me what he had studied ] 
questioned him and found that so far as he had read he 
had really mastered it. And “Verily,” said he, “the boy 
now knows more Greek than some boys in Chicago who 
have fussed at it for years.” 

Going westward from there along the southern branch 
of the New York Central Railroad, a gentleman sitting 
across the aisle noticing his Mongolian features called to 
him saying, “Johnny, Johnny, come over and sit with 
me.” He did so. I heard but little of the conversation 
until the man quite loudly said, ‘Well! well! then you 
are from India. I would like to ask you some questions 
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about India. Do missionaries do any good_in India or 
not?” I did not hear the answer but next heard the boy 
ask, “Are you a Christian, Sir?” With some apparent 
embarrassment and confusion he replied, “I intend to do 
what is right, I frequently attend church, and try to live 
an upright life.” ‘What,” said the lad, “do you wotr- 
ship?” With further apparent confusion he slowly re- 
plied, “I do not know that I can say that I worship any- 
thing.” “You worship nothing?” queried the boy. ‘Do 
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you not recognize your relationship to God, and your 
dependence upon Him?” [heard little else, but soon the 
man had to leave and shaking hands with the lad said, 
“I am glad that I met you, my boy. You have asked 
me some sensible questions. I will not forget them.” I 
hope he did not and I would that we Christians were all 
more ready, as was Thangkan, to speak a word in the 
right time and place. 

Later we were located in Springville, western New 
York, where he was able to attend school at an academy. 
During the winter, at one of the Sunday evening services 
Thangkan spoke of having spent some of the afternoon 
in calling upon people at their homes for religious con- 
versations, and said that at one place he met an old 
man who seemed offended and said, “Do you think that 
you, a lad from a heathen country, can teach me? I 
have been in Sunday school, and I am just as good as the 
rest of them.” Then in a most meditative mood Thang- 
kan hesitatingly asked, ‘Why did that man say, ‘I am 
just as good?’” Instead of commenting as some expected 
he would, that it was because Christians did not live up 
to the Christian standard, he said, “The man does not 
realize his sins!” 

There were some young men boarding at the same 
place who had made no public profession of being Chris- 
tians. Thangkan was walking from service with one of 
these when I overheard this from Thangkan: ‘‘You say 
that you are in doubt as to which denomination you 
should join. In that case you should study your Bible, 
and when you have studied that well you will have no 
doubt on that question.” 

The next season found us at Newton Centre, Mass., 
where Thangkan could divide his time of study between 
classes in the grammar school and some classes in the 
Theological seminary of the place. In both schools he 
obtained helpful instruction that lasted through his life. 

He was often with me on my visits to different 
churches, when he heard not a little of the conversations 
regarding missions and mission work. Among these were 
questions regarding the wisdom of bringing Asiatics to 
America for education, the benefits of which were prob- 
ably never lost on him. At that time the opposition to 
this was so strong that when I asked our Mission Society 
if they could aid in his support while in school, they re- 
plied that they would not only not aid, but would do 
what they could to prevent individuals from doing so. 
However, after explanations some aid was granted. 

At one place in the suburbs of Boston, after the ser- 
vice, because of persistent urging Thangkan consented 
to say a word to the Sunday school. And after contrast- 
ing life in America with that of his own people he asked 
when his people might be similarly blessed, and holding 
high the Bible, in a broken voice he said, ‘‘When they 
have known and accepted the teachings of this Book.” 
And he wrung our hearts with the wail, “Oh, how long 
will it be!’ It has indeed been truly so, for because of 
the multiplicity of work for but few laborers, not until 
1924 have his people had the complete Bible in their own 
tongue. 

Believing that too extensive education would separate 
him the more from his people and add to the difficulty 
of his being an efficient worker among them, in 1884 we 
tock him back to Assam. And upon reaching the field 
we felt that of all his people he was the best fitted to be 
he:d teacher of our station school in Tura. Since this 
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was a position for but one, we could wisely afford a larger 
allowance than had thus far been granted to workers 
with the Mission. His allowance was therefore agreed 
upon as rupees thirty (about ten dollars) per month. 
After a few weeks he said to me one day, “I do not feel 
that I can continue teaching in this school, while the 
people all about are without the Gospel. I feel that I 
ought to be proclaiming to them this salvation.” While 
his going would be a loss to the school we could scarcely 
oppose this appeal, but said to him that we should hardly 
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think it wise to grant an allowance for preaching greater 
than the Garo churches would be able to give to their 
pastors and preachers. The allowance matter seemed to 
him of small account, and it was arranged that he should 
receive rupees twelve per month instead of thirty as 
before. 

Then taking upon his back the necessities for his 
journey he went forth alone to preach the Gospel to 
those wild barbarous people whose homes were in the 
midst of hills covered with dense jungle, with only nar- 
row foot paths, along little streams or up and down rocky 
slopes, where roamed most savage wild beasts, such as 
elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, and buffalos, besides 
pythons, other venomous snakes, and dangers too nu- 
merous to mention. In dress he was neither nude like the 
wild men, nor clothed like a European, but more like the 
somewhat civilized neighbors of the plains. 

He had not been very long at this work when the 
British official in charge of the district, recognizing his 
fitness for good work, offered him the position of inspec- 
tor of schools, told him that he would be at liberty to 
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preach as much as he chose wherever he might go, and 
that he would give him a salary of sixty rupees per month, 
just five times what he was then receiving. As this pre- 
sented an opportunity for good work both in the schools 
and in preaching the Gospel, he considered the question 
carefully. But finally he said to himself, “If I am under 
Government employ I must look to the Government 
largely for directions. They might send me to inspect 
work in some special part of the district, while the Holy 
Spirit might seem to be calling me to some other section 
of the field.”” So he replied that he could not accept the 
appointment because he could not serve two masters. 
Thus the offer of a salary five times what he was getting 
did not turn him from serving his one Lord. 

In those days he was especially successful in personal 
work for cold or backslidden Christians, and through him 
many such were recalled to their former faith. His hum- 
ble friendly ways gave him power. I recall his coming to 
a village where all the people were at their harvesting. 
He at once laid aside his load and for the rest of the day 
shared their labors in the harvest field that he might have 
the better audience in the evening. 

His efforts were not limited to the Garos. He could 
speak in the Bengali, Assamese, English and mixed lan- 
guages as well. He made many trips throughout Assam 
and was usually well received, especially by other hill 
tribes along the northern boundary; and he was strongly 
inclined to enter Bhutan even after he was told that al- 
though he might be admitted he would never be allowed 
to return. For such work he wrote a little pamphlet 
appealing to the Garo Christians to do mission work for 
other tribes, and some three or four Garo teachers were 
thus sent to such fields supported by these Garo churches. 

He readily secured attention from the educated men 
of the plains of Assam. I especially recall a time when he 
was with me on a tour of Christian villages along the foot 
of the hills. We saw in the distance before us a Bengali 
gentleman walking by himself along our path. Thang- 
kan, who was fleet of foot and has been known to walk 
fifty miles in a day that he might be able to speak at a 
meeting in the evening, started into a run, and with his 
bare feet and strong legs he soon approached the man. 
I watched with special interest, knowing well with what 
disdain many Bengalis look upon Garos. At first the 
man’s back only was presented, his face being turned 
away from Thangkan, who evidently had made an ap- 
proach. Watching with interest I observed that the man 
was soon walking with face more to the front, and later 
the two were walking side by side evidently conversing. 
As we soon had to turn to another path the babu said, 
“Boy, where do you live? Do you ever come to Goal- 
para? Well! when you come again to Goalpara will you 
not call at my house? I would be glad to talk with 
you.” 

Before an audience Thangkan was naturally a good 
speaker. He gave not simply echoes of what he had 
heard but well thought out Scripture truths. “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to any 
people,” and similar texts, enabled him to wield a power. 
With his limited knowledge of Greek, and with the aid 
of a few Hebrew books, he was not infrequently able to 
look with advantage to the original of Scripture texts. 
At one time in a Scripture examination conducted by the 
Indian Sunday School Union for all India Thangkan was 
second best of all that tried. 
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His later years were spent probably most wisely 
preaching largely to the Christian churches, strengthen- 
ing their faith and building them up for laboring for the 
kingdom. If the stories of his work among the churches 
and among the heathen of the jungle could be written, I 
feel that a book of rich incidents would be produced, 
but he was not a man to speak much of these experiences. 
A man among the men of his own people he was one first 
consecrated to his Lord. Although Thangkan lived on 
limited means, and had at times to face trials and sor- 
rows, he continued to be a strong and faithful laborer, 
not only in preaching the Gospel, but also as a fellow- 
worker with the missionaries. At times he assisted in 
translating the Scriptures; sometimes he made the first 
draft translation from his knowledge of English, and at 
other times he gave valuable criticisms and advice as to 
the shade of meaning of Garo words. He prepared a 
Catechism on the life of Christ, and was a true fellow- 
worker, meek and helpful, everywhere respected, hon- 
ored, and regarded as a wise leader. 

He was a man raised up of God for the good of his 
people when the work was peculiarly difficult. He was 
faithful until his death, February 15, 1924, having been 
an ordained active preacher for nearly forty years. 
Although there have been other outstanding characters 
amongst the Garos, no one else, I think, has been able to 
do as much, and certainly no other has continued so long 
at such work. I visited with him as he was about start- 
ing for his last trip, and enjoyed his spirit and hoped for 
him much more service. He walked that afternoon about 
twelve miles and preached that evening about the Holy 
Spirit. In the night he was seized with a sort of paraly- 
sis. Missionaries and his family hastened to his side, 
were recognized and welcomed, but he lived only a few 
hours. Thus while in active service he was welcomed to 
his reward, after having been a chief agent in gathering 
about fifteen thousand souls to Christ, and in strengthen- 
ing working churches for the further advance of our 
Lord’s Kingdom. Truly, as says Rev. William Carey of 
him in The Garo Jungle Book, ““Thangkan is one of the 
finest types of a Garo Christian. Trained partly in 
Serampore and partly in America he stands in knowledge, 
intellectual force and experience far above most leaders. 
And in self-sacrifice, simplicity of heart and zeal as an 
evangelist he is not a whit behind any.” 

The esteem in which he was held is shown by the 
fact that he was chosen as delegate to represent the 
Mission in Assam at the World Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh in 1910. For this privilege and honor, 
afforded him by our Foreign Mission Society, he was 
ever most grateful. 

I am very pleased to add a few words regarding his 
home life written by his wife with whom he had spent the 
last twenty years of his life, which I find in the Garo 
periodical just to hand: “I wondered at his zeal for his 
work; when seeking neither food, clothing nor comfort, 
he without assistance carried his own bundle, thinking 
nought of life or death. But just as he served his God so 
did he ever have kind deeds and words for his wife and 
children. With tears I recall the kind deeds and the 
words he spoke. If blamed or scolded by any one he 
sought them the more, saying, “Though I may feel shame 
in keeping their company, it is Christian work. Christ 
came not to seek pleasure, honor or glory, but came that 
he might redeem many.’ Thus saying he would sing the 
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hymn, ‘Where my Saviour leads I will follow.’ He ob- 
served carefully the Sabbath and was displeased if any 
of his house disregarded it. Daily he read the Scrip- 
tures, and always remembered to give thanks at meals, 
and upon retiring. To those neglecting this he would 
say, ‘Did you ever see a dog that did not wag his tail to 
thank him that gave him food?’”’ 
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Indeed Thangkan used his life not for worldly praise 
or worldly gain, but in a way that showed what ordinary 
consecrated Christians might do. That his example 
may be an inspiration to others besides those of his own 
race, and to the following generations of Garos, is my 
prayer and my hope in writing this very brief sketch of 
his long, arduous and faithful work. 


* * * * * 


The Climax at the Foreign Missions Convention 
BY JOHN SMITH LOWE | 
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me so forcibly. I had about given up 
hope that anything of the kind would 
happen. It came suddenly and unex- 
pectedly at last, as things of the kind 
usually do. It happened Sunday night. 
The Auditorium was packed. Two major 
addresses were on the calendar—one by the Rev. V. F. 
Goodsell, D.D., of Constantinople, and one by the Rev. 
Samuel Zwemer, D.D., of Cairo, both of them men of 
recognized ability and authority. In studying the pro- 
gram for the evening, I noticed the following seemingly 
unimportant sentence sandwiched in between the prayer 
and the first of the two speeches for which I was so keen: 
“Testimonies by missionaries under appointment on 
‘Reasons Why We Go as Foreign Missionaries.’” I 
attached but little significance to this interpolation in the 
regular order of events and found myself hoping that the 
testimonies would be few in number and short in dura- 
tion. I certainly was not prepared for what happened, 
and I never dreamed that in these testimonies I would 
find the thing that was to strike me with such telling 
effect. But it was in this connection that the supreme 
moment of transfiguration came as with the rushing of a 
mighty wind. 

Three “under appointment” told their stories—two 
young men and one young woman. Almost before I 
knew it the preliminary hymn and brief prayer were out 
of the way and these young people were having their say. 
I do not remember their names and they were not re- 
corded on the program. They did not speak longer than 
six or seven minutes each, but the effect of what they 
said and of the spirit back of it, was the most electrical 
experience I have ever felt or witnessed. First we heard 
from one of the young men. He was, in bearing, up- 
standing, clean-cut and alert. He goes to the Orient to 
serve as an educational missionary. ‘My going as a 
foreign missionary,” he began, “‘is not unusual. It is the 
natural thing for me to do. Some things here at home 
make it hard for me to go. I see so many expensive 
churches going up in my own land, costing huge sums of 
money, complete in equipment from chimes to gym- 
nasium, but without a particle of vision beyond them- 
selves. They are like lighthouses with no light in them. 
Christian America is too slow in actually Christianizing 
herself in industry, business, politics, education, finance 
and diplomacy. The solution of our economic problems 
is in the Orient, but we can never solve them over there 
until we solve them over here. We turn more Chinese 
men into infidels in one year in our American universi- 
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ties than we win to our Christian faith in China during 
the same length of time.” You felt the tenseness of the 
atmosphere in the auditorium. You were stunned by 
the young man’s courage and inspired by his depth of 
consecration. 

That was a good start. In a flash the presiding officer 
was introducing the young woman. To my surprise 
she turned out to be the daughter of Mr. Goodsell, 
already mentioned as the first major speaker of the 
evening, and a life-long educational missionary to Tur- 
key. The two were on the platform together, father and 
daughter. Beautiful and charming to an unusual degree, 
highly educated and richly endowed, she faced the great 
audience with ease and grace. Graduating from Welles- 
ley College last June, she gives her life to the work to 
which her distinguished father has given his before her. 
Had she chosen to do otherwise and to stay here in 
America the road to ease, wealth, luxury, favorable 
marriage and social prominence would have been wide 
open to her. She made no mention of these things; you 
sensed them yourself. What she said did not consume 
more than three or four minutes, but words can not 
describe the spiritual vibrations that went through that 
great throng as she quietly gave utterance to what was 
in her soul. “I don’t want any one to feel sorry for me 
because I am the daughter of a missionary and was born 
in Turkey, have always lived in Turkey, and will go there 
to serve. I am thankful that my childhood days were 
spent in this far-away land and I here and now acknowl- 
edge my debt of gratitude to my father for the back- 
ground of my life for which he has been responsible. I 
am proud of the life he has lived and I am proud to follow 
in his footsteps.”” The hush that came over the house 
and into your own heart as this beautiful girl said her 
last word and then went over and sat down near her 
father, no one will ever adequately portray. 

We were soaring every second, but we had not yet 
reached the pinnacle. We were to go still higher. The 
girl who had so completely claimed our hearts was no 
sooner settled in her chair than the second young man, 
a doctor, who goes to China as a medical missionary, 
was before us telling his story. 

Allow me to change the tense in putting before you 
the remainder of this picture. In a word, I want you to 
sit with me and see with the eyes and hear with the ears 
of one actually present on the scene of action. 

The young man before us is a product of the great 
western prairie lands, just east of the Rocky Mountains. 
He is about six feet tall and bears the stamp of an ath- 
lete. A Phi Beta Kappa key dangles from his watch 
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chain. He carries in his head all that this key of knowl- 
edge and scholarship implies. He is a university and 
medical school graduate and is already started in his 
practise. You know as you listen to him and watch him 
that here in the United States he would make his mark 
as a skilled physician and surgeon. You are sure he is a 
man who with experience would carve out a career for 
himself similar to that of the famous Mayo brothers in 
Rochester, Minn. He is a talented public speaker. His 
mentality is incis:ve. His choice of English is clean-cut, 
his elocution is flawless, his voice is pleasing and power- 
ful. Words come from his lips like bullets from a machine 
gun, but there is a thought of cannon ball proportions 
behind each word. As he speaks you feel yourself rising 
out of your seat as though lifted by some mysterious but 
irresistible force. You feel that the whole assemblage 
about you is being lifted along with you. 

“T am going to China as a medical missionary because 
I feel that is where I must go if I am to be true to myself. 
I did not feel this way until I went toa Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention in Omaha. ‘There I met Jesus Christ. There I 
faced the question, What shall I do with my life? I de- 
cided to go to some field where doctors are more sorely 
needed than they are in this country. We are not short 
of doctors in America. There were twenty-seven appli- 
cants for the position I resigned from to go to the Orient. 
Three of my brothers have passed away. I am now the 
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oldest son. When I told my mother I was going to 
China where I am so seriously needed as a Christian 
medical missionary, she replied, ‘I am glad.’ I think 
of this mother of mine sick on one side of the state of 
Kansas with the only doctor available on the other side 
of the state. I am going to a province in China as large 
as the state of Connecticut in which there is only one 
doctor, or will be when I get there. Why do I go to 
China?” He put the question as a challenge. ‘Glibly 
we pray ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.’ How dare I repeat those words as a 
solemn petition? Have I any right to utter them unless 
my own life, all of it, or at least ninety-five per cent of it, 
is devoted absolutely to bringing that kingdom to pass 
on this earth? I have no right and I dare not pray these 
words any more unless my life squares with them.” 

With these ringing words he took his seat. 

Slowly the audience came out of the spell that had been 
cast over it, but not to forget it. I can not carry that 
gripping scene to you in cold print. If you catch a 


glimpse of it something has been done. I went to my 
room that night inspired, humbled, challenged, and say- 
ing tomy companion: ‘They are doing just what Presi- 
dent Coolidge told them to do. They are sending their 
best and, best of all, the best are ready to go.” 

(This is quoted from a thrilling report in the 
Universalist Leader of Boston.—Ed.) 





TROU-DU-NORD, HAITI, HOME OF ELIE MARC 


In the Land of Forgotten People 


HEART BRIEFS ITI—ELIE MARC 
BY COE HAYNE 


FTER the burial of Jemima Straight, Elie 
Marc returned to the obscure mountain 
village above Trou-du-nord. Here, alone 
in the little house he had rented, he was 
stricken by a malignant tropical fever. 
For a month he was confined to his 
couch. A stranger in the land, he was 
seldom visited by anyone. The only attention paid him 
during his illness was by a neighboring family that sent 
him a cup of coffee every morning—not a small service 
by any means. When he felt like eating he chose a can 
of fish or vegetables from the supply of provisions 
brought from the United States as a part of his baggage. 
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As to his future field of work in Haiti he had no knowl- 
edge; his support, intangible as it was, had faded alto- 
gether with the death of the aged teacher. 

When it seemed that Elie Marc had reached the ex- 
tremity of human need, a delegation of Baptists from 
Trou visited him and invited him to locate in Trou as 
pastor; he was told that Trou also needed a school such 
as he would be able to conduct. Dutréville Lamour was 
willing to give free of charge the use of one of his houses 
for school purposes. 

The young man recovered his strength and took up the 
work in Trou, an outcome of his trip to Haiti that oc- 
curred thirty years ago and at Trou today one will find 
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Pastor Marc thoroughly entrenched in an interesting, 
difficult yet fruitful missionary enterprise. 

Two days after Elie Marc came down the mountain 
slopes to assume pastoral charge of the Baptist church 
in Trou he conducted his first meeting in the public 
square. An opposition to his evangelical ministry de- 
veloped at once. As he was praying the sub-chief of 
Trou ordered him to stop the service. Senator Dutréville 
Lamour was present and protested against the intrusion, 
declaring that such an order was unlawful under the 
Constitution of Haiti. The sub-chief replied that the 
chief would arrive soon to execute his own order. Ina 
few minutes the chief approached Elie Marc and ordered 
him and his fellow worshipers to move off, declaring that 
the meeting was held to provoke the local priest. 

Later a bishop wrote to President Hippolite that the 
Protestants had assembled fully armed and had the 
chief not interfered blood would have been shed. When 
Senator Lamour returned to Port-au-Prince he was 
questioned by the President and-in view of the Senator’s 
testimony the President advised the chief in Trou to 
cease all molestations of the Protestants in their services. 

The school was opened and Elie Marc continued as the 
teacher until a multitude of other duties compelled him 
to secure an assistant. Throughout his ministry, never- 
theless, he has not neglected to put to good use his tal- 
ents as a teacher. It has been his policy from the begin- 
ning to gather promising men in Christian training 
classes. By this means he has developed a group of lay 
ministers who have gone out two by two into the sur- 
rounding districts to preach the word and gather groups 
of worshipers that later became parts of the mother 
church at Trou. With Trou as a center one does not 
travel far in any direction on the main roads and bridle 
trails without coming to these evangelical groups. They 
are under the watchful care of Pastor Marc and his 
deacons and lay pastors. The church at Trou is the 
center of a sphere in which are located nine outstations: 
St. Suzanne, Terrier Rouge, Caracol, Ouanaminthe, 
Fort Liberti, Ocul Samedi, Post Chabert (a mission to 
prisoners), Lemaitre and Valliere. 


In reply to a question relating to the development of 
the missionary field in and about Trou, Pastor Elie 
Marc said: 

“A certain pastor in the States has great success in 
winning souls. When asked concerning the secret of it 
he says, ‘I have 400 preachers.’ I can give a similar 
explanation. Our people are taught that they cannot be 
good Christians if they keep to themselves what they 
have received. The phrase so much used in America, 
‘Saved to Serve’ is familiar to us.” 

On the first Sunday of every month the widely scat- 
tered members of the church gather in Trou. Many of 
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A LAY PREACHER TRA D BY ELIE MARC 





them make the trip on Saturday, traveling on foot or on 
the backs of donkeys and ponies. In baskets and bun- 
dles balanced on their heads or fastened to their saddles 
the men as well as the women carry their “best Sunday- 
go-to-meeting” apparel—a procedure quite necessary, 
especially during the rainy seasons, if a respectable ap- 
pearance at church is desired. For real Christian fellow- 
ship it is a treat to fall in with one of these groups travel- 
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ing in the direction of Trou. They call out to one another 
in hearty, laughing tones of comradeship, their voices 
echoing in mountain ravines or sent ringing across ver- 
dant flats. Church going is a time of reunion as some of 
the members live many miles away and are unable to 
attend the central service more than two or three times 
a year. 

They are a happy people although noticeably moderate 
in expressing their emotions in public meetings. Seldom 
are heard the impulsive responses common in certain 





TROU CHURCH MEMBERS GOING TO A BAPTISMAL SERVICE 
AT THE RIVER 


religious gatherings in America during the delivery of a 
sermon or the offering of a prayer. But in song their 
spirits wing free. Every one sings; seldom is heard a 
discordant note, the easy-flowing French yielding no 
harsh tones. 
“L’Agneau! l’Agneau! 
L’Agneau de Dieu! 
Jaime l’echo de son saint nom.” 


The Lamb of God! How they love the echo of His 
Holy name! How one is caught up and swept along on 
the mighty tide of the congregational singing of these 
evangelicals! Once heard the impression created never 
fades. Can one detect in their singing the note of the 
spiritual rebirth of Haiti—Haiti waiting for a triumph 
delayed? 

Membership in that body of believers is not easily 
achieved. With many it has meant the culmination of 
years of training and Christian development. A stand- 
ard of morals has been built up within the church to 
safeguard the home and promote domestic felicity. 

The annual missionary tours of Elie Marc have re- 
sulted in the planting and strengthening of churches 
from thirty to seventy miles distant from Trou. It has 
been his custom to start out with two or three brethren 
from Trou and travel on horseback from village to village, 
tarrying in each place from two to seven days as local 
circumstances determined, visiting the people and hold- 
ing gospel services. As the journey lengthened the gos- 
pel caravan increased in size, it being the custom of the 
various worshiping groups to choose delegations to join 
Pastor Marc in his missionary itinerary. The evangel- 
icals were often stoned, cursed and jeered at but these 
unpleasant experiences were accepted in good spirit as 
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something to be endured in patience. In later years and 
after the American Occupation the gendarmerie has 
afforded the Protestants police protection whenever the 
pastors notified the American officers in command of the 
sub-districts, in which their parishes lay, as to the time 
and place of such open air services. 

One of the farthest outposts of the missionary terri- 
tory cultivated by the church of Trou is Hinche where is 
found at present a large training school for Haitian re- 
cruits for the gendarmerie. Twenty-five men and women 
composed Pastor Marc’s missionary band on the occa- 
sion of his first visit to Hinche. The pastor was cordially 
received in the home of Delille Balrard, the adopted 
son of Dutréville Lamour, a pupil of the missionary 
when the former livedin Trou. A service was held at the 
edge of the public square near the center of town. As 
soon as Elie Marc began to preach, stones and clods of 
dried mud fell in a shower about him and the other 
evangelicals. Pastor Marc was struck in the back by a 
hard lump of clay with such force that he was thrown 
forward; a girl was struck on the breast. Were the 
evangelicals about to be mobbed? They knew of no 
source of help. Suddenly there came out of the 
crowd that had gathered to listen to the singing and 
preaching a band of young men who delivered the 
visitors from further attacks. They apologized for the 
behavior of those who had thrown the missiles, saying 
that they were irresponsible hoodlums and not at all 
representative of their fellow-townsmen. Immediately 
they began to police the square. 

From the beginning of its history as a republic, Haiti 
has kept alive a love for religious liberty. Its presidents 
with few exceptions have favored freedom in worship. 
While Haiti’s Constitution makes special provision for 
the maintenance and protection of one church, resulting 
in a welding of church and state, Haiti as a nation has 
not carried on systematic religious persecutions. Since 
its infancy Haiti has been choked by fearful despotisms 
of one kind and another, but the young volunteer police- 
men who protected Elic Marc that night in Hinche were 
right when they intimated that religious intolerance was 
not a characteristic of the best citizenry of their liberty 
loving country. Difficulties have arisen to handicap 
the evangelicals in communities where certain local 
ecclesiastics have been able to dominate the situation, 
but the leaven of tolerance has relieved the tension time 
after time. 

Doubtless the reader has been wondering how Elie 
Marc has been able to maintain himself as a missionary 
in Haiti for thirty years. Early in his ministry he wrote 
to the Baptists in Jamaica requesting financial help. He 


entrusted this letter to a resident of Cape Haitien then on . 


a visit to Trou but through some shift of fortune the letter 
never reached its destination. This fact the missionary 
learned many years later. The miscarriage of the mes- 
sage may or may not be regretted according to one’s 
point of view. Thrown absolutely upon his own re- 
sources, and trusting in divine guidance, the young 
Frenchman opened a small store for legitimate trade. 
He bought coffee and sold dry goods, notions, simple 
remedies, shoes, lubricating and illuminating oils and 
other common necessities. The people, Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant, learned to trust him. His business 
reached modest proportions with the passing of the years 
but at no time has he forgotten why he came to Haiti. 
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ELIE MARC (CENTER) WITH TWO HELPERS IN FRONT OF HIS HOME 


While his family’s needs have been numerous he has not 
failed to keep inviolate a share of all profits as belonging 
to God for the spread of the gospel in Haiti. During 
a certain period the Lott Carey Foreign Mission Con- 
vention voted him a yearly grant. __ 

A guest in Elie Marc’s home finds it a place where 
Christ is enthroned. His six children are being given the 
best education the Haitian schools afford. One son, who 
has chosen the ministry for his life work, has gained 
highest honors in the classical course in the University 
of Port-au-Prince, another is completing a course in 
pharmacy, and three girls and one son are in the grade 
schools of Cape Haitien. 

Throughout Northern Haiti the name of Elie Marc 
stands for some of the finest things that Haitians have 
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“M. Y wife and I have decided that for Self-Denial Week we will give our 
: entire income. We shall not think of it as self-denial, but as an oppor- A 
i tunity to say ‘thank you’ to God for the sacrifice the world is commemorating e 
on Passion Week. I would not pass this on except for the fact that possibly 
the suggestion might be used to stimulate some others of very moderate 
means to give this week to the Lord in this practical way.” 


—From a Baptist who does not wish his name printed. 
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known in their long struggle to find a way out. Pastor 
Marc, native of France and alumnus of one of America’s 
schools for Christian training, has given to Haiti the best 
that he received from two countries and Haiti is the 
richer because of these gifts. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: This is the third of a series of sketches 
bearing upon the origin and development of Baptist 
churches in Haiti. The final instalment, entitled ‘The 
Rise of the Cacos,” will appear in the May issue 
of Missions. Trou-du-nord became the center of in- 
numerable uprisings preceding the American Occupation, 
and Elie Marc and his people suffered much at the hands 
of the bandit bands and the marauding government 
soldiers. 
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The Present Denominational Situation 


HE Administrative Committee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation of the 

Northern Baptist Convention, at its regular session on March 4, authorized the 

publication of the following statement in regard to the denominational financial 
situation and needs: 

In view of the near approach of the end of the present fiscal year (April 30 
next) it is important that the entire denomination should know the exact financial situa- 
tion, in order that it may intelligently consider what needs to be done to ensure raising 
the budget of all the denominational organizations for the current year. 

The total budget approved by the Northern Baptist Convention to be raised from 
donation sources was $6,700,000. The amount received up to March 1 is approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. In the light of the experience of former years it is reasonable to 
expect that the income from normal efforts will be about $5,000,000 by the end of the year. 

This would leave $1,700,000 unprovided for. Not to provide it would be disastrous 
to our denominational enterprises, engagements and morale. To provide it will call for 
the utmost of earnest, prayerful and unceasing effort. It is good to report that such an 
effort is now being put forth by our Baptist laymen and women to raise through personal 
subscriptions the $1,700,000 required. 

Experience demonstrates that practically every large sum of money is raised by a 
comparatively small number of people giving a sufficient amount in large sums to provide 
at least two-thirds of the total needed. 

To lead and encourage in this endeavor, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has come to 
the help of the situation in his characteristic and generous way. On January 1 he made 
a gift of $410,000, in memory of his mother, to pay the indebtedness of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, as of May 1, 1924. This lifted a tremendous burden from the hearts of 
the women. Later he made a conditional gift of $450,000 to apply on the operating 
budget of the year—the condition being that the denomination raise the same amount as 
last year, which was $6,166,000. He will pay such proportion of his pledge as the de- 
nomination raises of this amount, but no part of his subscription is to help make up 
the $6,166,000. 

On Tuesday, March 3, two significant group meetings were held in New York City. 
At the lunch hour a company of about sixty representative women faced the present crisis 
in a most earnest spirit. At the dinner hour about seventy equally representative laymen 
conferred together concerning what ought to be done and what they were individually 
willing to do to meet the situation which was plainly presented to them. At these two 
group meetings there was subscribed about $75,000, which, together with Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift, provides practically one-third of the amount needed to complete the 
$1,700,000—this implying, of course, that the whole amount be raised, 

While experience has demonstrated that this method of raising large sums by large 
personal gifts from those able to make them is the only successful way, experience has 
demonstrated just as clearly and emphatically that no large sum of money is to be raised 
on the basis of a large number of people giving a small average sum. This is so easy to 
figure out on paper and seems so simple that the idea takes many people and is often put 
forth, to the disaster of an enterprise otherwise on the road to success. It is imperative 
that all keep in mind that there is no hope, in the present emergency, of raising the sum 
we need by thinking or planning in terms of an average gift from the entire membership 
of our churches in the Northern Baptist Convention. The thing is physically impossible 
if it were not otherwise impracticable. And the danger in such a suggestion is that 
thousands who could and should give hundreds will fall readily into the dollar-a-head 
average, instead of computing in terms of ability and consecration what the Lord has 
need of from them. On the other hand, we do not forget that the goal will not be 
reached unless all who are able to give smaller subscriptions contribute on a sacrificial 
basis. Each Baptist doing according to the ability of each, as the Lord has prospered him, 
and according to the dictates of his own conscience, in view of the divine requirements 
of a faithful stewardship, the claims of world wide evangelization, the interests of the 
Kingdom which Jesus Christ came to establish among men, and above all, the urge of 
the call and commission of Christ Himself to share His Gospel of salvation with every 
creature—that is the true way to meet the present situation. 

W. H. BOWLER, Acting Executive Secretary. 
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DISTRIBUTING RELIEF SUPPLIES AT THE 
TABERNACLE, TOKYO 


THE TABERNACLE PLAYGROUND, THE 
ONLY ONE IN TOKYO SLUMS 





LEAVING THE TABERNACLE WITH EARTH- 
QUAKE RELIEF CLOTHING 


Russian Refugees in Tokyo 


BY DOUGLAS G. HARING 


Se EW indeed have been the kinds of service 
jes GS which the Tokyo Baptist Tabernacle has 
VG ey not rendered at one time or another. In 
the days before the disaster it supple- 
mented its regular evangelistic and social 
work by serving as vaccination center for 
= the neighborhood in time of epidemic, 
by carrying on public health instruction, by holding 
workingmen’s meetings, and by furnishing a temporary 
home for the Tokyo Japanese Language School, where 
new missionaries study the Japanese language. 

All Baptists know the story of the great earthquake, 
and the way in which the scarred shell of the Tabernacle 
was promptly pressed into service as an emergency hos- 
pital, boarding place and lodging house for refugees. 
Many Baptists know how a group of eminent Japanese 
gentlemen contributed a considerable sum of money to 
aid in this work and made possible the erection of a tem- 
porary annex and a more substantial branch down in the 
great Fukagawa slum, all of which are working day in 
and day out. 

But a brand new avenue of service opened last No- 
vember, when during church service one Sunday morning 
scme thirty-odd Russians of both sexes and all ages came 
up to the building and pointed at it, then at themselves, 
saying, “Baptist.” They spoke no language but Russian, 
but both Americans and Japanese understood, and they 
were admitted to the church service, where they wor- 
sliped reverently although they knew not a word of the 
language used. When it came time to sing the audience 
g:sped in surprise. Such singing had never been heard 
ir the old building. For despite the unusual alertness 
ad ability of the Japanese in other lines, their handling 
©: western music is rarely calculated to please the 
itical ear. The pastor motioned for the Russians to 






sing a hymn in their own language, and they did so, to the 
delight of the audience. 

Gradually means of communication were discovered. 
One of their number, a Jewess, knew a very few words in 
English, and one of the church members, Mr. Saito, 
national secretary of the Japan Y. M. C. A., knew a few 
words of Russian. Gradually it was made out that they 
were Baptists, fleeing from Bolshevik persecution, en 
route to Mexico, and stranded in Tokyo. 

Mr. Fujii, Japanese head of the Tabernacle social 
work, and Miss Crosby, who represents our Woman’s 
Society, soon found the place where the Russians, fifty- 
three in number, were living, and discovered them to be 
in need of food and clothing. Fortunately some relief 
supplies remained unused from earthquake days, and 
these were promptly put to good use. A better and 
cheaper place was found for them to live, and then efforts 
were made to help them get steamer passage to Mexico, 
where a colony of Russian Baptists had already settled. 
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It was a month before they could get passage, but at 
last, on December 21st, 1924, they sailed in the steerage 
of the S. S. “Taiyo Maru,” bound to San Francisco, 
thence to trans-ship to Mexico. A former Russian Bar- 
oness who has been the mainstay of the hundreds of help- 
less Russian refugees in Tokyo these eight years past, 
rendered great service as interpreter and guide, so that 
the refugees left much encouraged. 

Just before they left, the children of the Tabernacle 
Kindergarten and nursery decided to give the Russian 
children a Christmas party. Out in the annex a gaily 
decorated Christmas tree was set up, and the eyes of the 
little refugee youngsters shone with joy when they saw it. 
The Japanese children each brought a big orange and 
themselves put the oranges into the hands of their Rus- 
sian friends. These Japanese children had themselves 
been refugees a year ago, and they understood all too 
well what the Russian kiddies were passing through. 
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Such a Christmas has not often been seen in Tokyo. 
The hosts could not speak to their guests, but both un- 
derstood, and the little games, the Christmas carols, and 
the spirit of friendship were clear to both groups without 
any need of words. The Spirit of Jesus bridges over racial 
and linguistic barriers surely and firmly. 

These people had barely sailed when another group 
appeared, and it is evidently going to be part of the 
Tabernacle’s ministry for some time to come, to care for 
and give morale to these pitiful groups of our Baptist 
brethren from Russia. It is said that over in Harbin 
1,500 Russian Baptists are among the thousands of 
stranded and penniless refugees there. Here is an op- 
portunity for a fine piece of constructive service—per- 
haps for the Red Cross. These people should be assisted 
to find some fixed abode and get a new start. There is 
valuable material among them going to waste unless 
speedily redeemed. Are they not our brothers and sisters? 




















ENTERTAINING RUSSIAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 


DISTRIBUTION OF U. S. RELIEF SUPPLIES 


The Conference of South China Missionaries 


BY MRS. L. R. HILDRETH OF SWATOW 





INO CLGHT on time, Dr. Marguerite Fverham 
BS G3 arrived from the United States on the 
z) December day Conference was scheduled 

/ to begin. At the end of a ten thousand 
mile trip, that is some feat! As for the 
rest of the missionaries, from farthest 
Changning, which requires four days’ 
journey by sedan chair to reach its nearest neighbor, to 
Ungkung, where the I.ewises (with their five children, 
including a six months’ old baby) have to go out in the 
early dawn to board a tipsy launch and journey on the 
open sea for several hours, everyone came except some 
folks from Kaying who felt that they must stick by the 
work at a critica] time, and Mrs. Bjelke with her three 
children, who was soon to start for the United States. 

This was an unusual Conference, in that we had four 
guests from home for the first few days. To these guests, 
Dr. and Mrs. Curtis Lee Laws, and Dr. and Mrs. Earle 
V. Pierce, we all owe a debt of gratitude. Dr. Laws 
cheered us with his pleasant humor and anecdotes, and 
fed us with true spiritual food, while Dr. Pierce charmed 
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us with his personality and gave us nourishment and 
help in his interpretation of Colossians. We have no 
space to tell you what these men said, but Dr. Laws’ 
confidences won our hearts, and his message of courage 
and reliance upon God gave us just the help we needed. 
all of which came out in the response of our honored 
president, Mr. Waters. 

“We are hungry for such spiritual help as you have 
given us,” Mr. Waters said with great emotion, ‘“hun- 
gry!” And it was true. He pleaded that men with a 
strong helpful message be sent out to us each year. Mr. 
Burket, our retiring president, reiterated the note of his 
speech of the opening session, in replying that although 
we should appreciate annual visits from men of deep 
spiritual power, we must not wait for them, for we had 
reserves of God’s power among ourselves that we had 
not begun to tap. 

Mr. Waters later said, “If we, with all the background 
of our Christian heritage and training, feel the need of 
this spiritual message, how much more do the Chinese 
country pastors, with their bare, meager training, and 
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heathen background.” These pastors, he said, are a little 
discouraged. The situation was discussed, and all 
workers went home with a determination not to let the 
details of the work keep them from constant untiring 
efforts to bring students and patients into the kingdom of 
God, and not to let the schools get so large that leaders 
could not keep the personal touch with students. 

During the first three days reports of the year’s work 
came in from all the fields. These reports were as usual 
both optimistic.and pessimistic. Upon taking a look 
back even two or three years, however, the evidence of 
progress is so overwhelming that we cannot feel dis- 
couraged even when a pessimistic report comes in, but 
we go on trusting that God will bring good results even 
out of the darkest conditions. 

Mr. Speicher reported that a leper colony had been 
established on an island in Swatow Bay, under the super- 
vision of one of our Chinese Baptist preachers, and that a 
Christian doctor has been engaged to care for them. It 
is difficult to get the lepers to come to the island, how- 
ever, even though provision has been made for their 
food and housing, as they seem to prefer their begging 
with its accompanying freedom. 

Miss Sollman, who has charge of the Orphanage 
founded by the business men of Swatow, reported a 
flourishing condition. While she was away during the 
summer the old gardener decided that the institution 
lacked just one thing—an idol. So he bought an idol 
and put it under the stairs, and would not allow the girls 
to use the stairway, though it was all right for the boys 
to use it. 

“Just wait till Miss Sollman comes back,” the children 
said, ‘and that idol won’t be there any longer.” But 
they did not have to wait as long as that, for the banker 
who is so interested in the Orphanage, catching sight of 
the idol one day, exclaimed, 

“What is that?” 

The gardener proudly replied, ‘An idol.” 

“Take it away,” replied the banker, who is not yet a 
Christian, “take it away, and never bring it back.” 

The children say, “They call us orphans, because we 
have no fathers and mothers, but God was good to us. 
God gave us Miss Sollman to look after us.” 

Two children, kidnapped from a distant province, have 
been brought to the Orphanage during the year, and one 
has been returned to his frantic parents. The other, we 
hope, some day will find his parents, and carry the mes- 
sage of Christianity which he learns at the Orphanage. 

Mr. Waters reported that in one of the churches on 
Mr. Lewis’ field he found the people at the prayer meet- 
ing voluntarily dividing up into ten prayer groups which 
prayed earnestly for an hour every week for the things 
which had been discussed in the few minutes in which 
they met asa group. Could such a church fail to be used 
of God? 

Mr. Capen reported that several of his non-Christian 
boys had become Christians, standing persecution of a 
very bitter trying kind. 

On Monday afternoon a service-was held in memory 
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of Dr. Foster. Mr. Capen, who was in charge, paid a 
tribute of praise to Dr. Foster, who never spared him- 
self, but traveled thousands of miles under all conditions 
of weather, visiting a very wide and densely populated 


.field. The Resolutions Committee expressed the thought 


of the Mission in saying that we feel a deep sense of loss 
but deep gratitude for Dr. Foster’s life of unremitting 
toil and self-sacrifice, and for the inspiration and splendid 
fruit of his labors, yet abiding with us in the lives of con- 
secrated Chinese Christians who are carrying forward 
the work he has laid down. 

One interesting feature was a period given to a Chinese 
teacher who suggested two new lines of development. 
It is an encouragement to find the Chinese themselves 
suggesting advances and improvements. He suggested 
that some preachers be sent (the Chinese churches bear- 
ing half the expense) to an Institute in Rural Evangelism 
held annually at Canton, and he told of the remarkable 
influence in country districts of pastors who were in- 
terested in the farmers’ problems, and who could help 
them, for instance, when pests attacked their crops. 

He also told of the almost marvelous results obtained 
in the North where the Christians were helping to spread 
the new method of phonetic reading, and suggested plans 
by which our own dialect, rendered into this phonetic 
form, could be taught to folks who had native ability and 
ambition, but who had not learned to read, on account 
of the lack of a compulsory educational system. 

The topics up for discussion will serve to show some 
of the subjects that are on our minds: 

1. How, under existing conditions, can we’ best secure 
an adequate supply of properly qualified men for the 
ministry of the churches? 

2. How can we bring the closest degree of cooperation 
between the Chinese Convention and the Mission, in 
sharing the burden and responsibilities of our work? 

3. How can our schools best further the evangelistic 
aims of our Mission work? 

Much business was completed during the sessions. 
We also spent time and thought on the welcome letters 
from Dr. Franklin and Miss McVeigh, and discussed 
at some length the thesis of Dr. Groesbeck, which sug- 
gests a new plan of administration of mission affairs, and 
cooperation with the Chinese. 

The devotional services, held twice a day, with their 
helpful messages and special music, kept the sessions 
from becoming too mentally wearing. The annual ser- 
mon, preached by Mr. Burket, was an inspiration to all. 

Once during the Conference, the missionaries come to- 
gether for an evening of relaxation. This year the pro- 
gram was largely musical, and all enjoyable. At the 
end of Conference the members were refreshed and ready 
to begin a new year’s work with renewed faith in God. 
The physical examinations showed a large number of 
missionaries with far too low blood pressure, and showed 
also that everyone had malaria, ‘“‘the scourge of the 
South.” We regret to say that Miss Margaret Winn is 
compelled to return to the United States at once on ac- 
count of her health. 
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Christian Education and Christian Womanhood 
BY HELEN K. HUNT, DEAN OF WOMEN, JUDSON COLLEGE, RANGOON, BURMA 
(Address delivered at the Washington Foreign Missions Convention) 


Christian people of the world is growing 
so heavy and so complicated that we can- 
not consent to limit the workers: to any 
country or any class. All countries and 
y} all classes must labor together if the load 
=! is to be moved and the world to go for- 
ward. We have long recognized our responsibility for 
the depressed classes, and rejoiced at their developing 
powers which promise such great things for the future. 
We must have the help of the women too. The Christian 
women of the West have done more than can be meas- 
ured. What may we not hope for when the women of 
the Orient have equal training and vision? 

Are the educated Christian leaders of the Orient never 
to have wives whose background of reading and thinking 
enables them to understand and sympathize with their 
husbands’ hopes and plans for their country? Too often 
we have seen men eager to throw themselves into un- 
selfish service, with small salary and little recognition, 
only to be thwarted by wives who were unwilling to 
share in such a gift of life. Why should these women 
be eager to give all that they value most when they have 
caught no glimpse of that which lures their husbands? 

We know how strong national and race consciousness 
is growing in both East and West. Hardly a village in 
British India has escaped the irritation of the political 
agitator, and as a result of constantly increasing pressure 
and demand more and more political power is given to 
the people. Democracy is the slogan of all of them. 
But the very conception of a government for all the people, 
regardless of wealth or class, is incomprehensible to the 
masses as yet. That is not fostered by Hinduism which 
justifies and depends on the continuance of the privi- 
leged Brahmins and hopeless untouchables; it cannot 
be a real part of a Mohammedanism which preaches a 
Holy War; and it is foreign to Buddhism, for no Buddhist 
can help another, but each must win his own happiness 
and prosperity. Democracy, with its whole social pro- 
gram, is a heritage of Christianity. 

We shall never stop the terrible epidemics which are 
so common in the Orient until quarantine is enforced, 
and that will be impossible just so long as the women 
of the towns and villages refuse to submit to it. And 
there is no hope of persuading them to accept it until 
some of them, at least, know enough of science to under- 
stand the reason for it. In all departments of public 
and private health the women hold the balance of power, 
and all men’s efforts to better laws prove fruitless as long 
as the women quietly but persistently refuse to obey 
those laws. These prejudices, due to lack of under- 
standing, must be broken down by women—and by 
women of their own race. Time after time a Western 
woman’s careful explanation is met with courtesy, and 
an unchanged attitude. But watch a woman of that 
country tell a story, or quote a proverb that may not 
seem to us to apply to the case at all, and see the 
listener’s attitude change as if by magic. Minds that 
understand, as well as hearts that feel, must win and 





direct the cooperation of the women toward lessening 
infant mortality, the segregation of lepers, proper care 
of the insane, pure food laws, and the myriad other lines 
of improvement that touch the homes so intimately. 

We cannot expect children in the lower schools to 
grasp the biggest and hardest questions that we are all 
thinking about the world around: as the clash of class 
with class, race with race, East and West, peace and 
war. But a Christian college in the Orient is a labora- 
tory in which all these problems are daily being tested. 
The college where I teach, in Rangoon, has somewhat 
more than three hundred men and women students 
drawn from the following races: Burmese, Karen, 
Anglo-Indian, several nationalities of Indian, and pure 
Chinese. The faculty includes representatives of all 
these nations, plus Britishers and Americans. Month 
by month we see these young people, most of whom have 
not before known these other races personally, work to- 
gether and watch each other. It is not necessary to 
include courses in internationalism in the curriculum; 
no student can avoid practical experiments. And I have 
heard many conversations among those college girls, 
indicating minds and hearts waking up to something 
bigger than gossip. Those girls are determined to have 
something to say about the working-out of these prob- 
lems in their own country. 

The by-products of Christian education are sometimes 
more important than we know. A Burman Buddhist 
girl came to me during her Senior year and confided to 
me her day dream. Her father is only one of three Bur- 
mans entrusted with the responsibility for a whole dis- 
trict, and she was one of the first two Burman Buddhist 
girls to receive a Bachelor’s degree. She said: “You 
know, my father travels through his district and when he 
stops at anv town or village he calls together all the off- 
cials and they talk over the public health, finances, 
prevalence of crime and such questions. I would like 
to travel with him, and when he calls these officials to 
him, have him summon all the women to meet me (and 
if he called them, they would come!) And then I would 
like to talk to those women about how to bring up their 
children, and what to feed them, and the care of the 
sick.” ; 

Where did she ever get such an idea? Certainly 
not from Buddhism. I asked if she had said anything 
about this at home, and she said, “‘Yes, I told my mother, 
and she said she thought I must be crazy.” I asked if 
she had said anything about it to her father. ‘Yes,” 
she said, “he thought a while and then he said he be- 
lieved it would be a good thing!” 

She wrote me this summer of the growing activities of 
some of the women in the country districts who are being 
aroused by priests to oppose the government. She ac- 
cused those priests of ignorance as well as malevolence, 
but how could those ignorant country women see the 
inconsistency in their harangues? But we have women’s 
suffrage in Burma, and each of those women has a vote. 
She ended with the wail, “Oh, I wish I were not the only 
woman in this whole district who ever studied Logic!” 
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It is the trained women of the East on whom we must 
depend to teach the girls who are crowding our prepara- 
tory schools. And who but Christian women can build 
these schools into what we dream for them? What bigger 
or more alluring quest can you find? To do for the East 
what the great woman educators have done for us will 
call for the best in Oriental womanhood. 

And to whom but Christian college women can we 
appeal for pioneers? The world still has frontiers— 
physical frontiers, as well as those of the mind and spirit. 
Among primitive tribes, only women, who understand 
the thought of women, can draw their minds and hearts. 
Some say that it is useless to talk of pioneer work for 
Oriental women now; that not for generations to come 
will they be able to break through restraining customs 
and barriers and gain freedom for it. But a pioneer, 
whether man or woman, is always a surprise. He never 
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JAPANESE PROTESTANT MINISTERS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA; TAKEN WHEN THREE TRAINING SHIPS OF THE JAPANESE NAVY 


does the expected. Already, Pandita Ramabai, the fine 
group of Oriental woman physicians, and others, have 
shown what may come; and the East is moving too fast 
even now to measure her own rate of progress. Our 
pioneers are sure to appear. But shall we ask them to 
undertake such things without the best we can give them 
of thought and training? 

The women of the Orient have courage and keenness. 
They are just beginning to see beyond their own families 
and desire to know about and have a share in the activi- 
ties of their nation and the world. A number too large 
for our knowledge and too powerful for our imagination. 
Must they make all the blunders we have made and 
waste as much of time and life as we have lost? Shall we 
not share with them all we have won by painful effort 
and then go on together working for all the human 
family? 





VISITED SAN FRANCISCO 


The Bible a Promoter of International Good Will 


Rev. H. W. Shibata, Baptist pastor in Sacramento, writes: 
“We Japanese Christians of Northern California presented 
3,000 Japanese New Testaments to the three training ships 
so that they can distribute them to all their crew. On the 
presentation of the Bibles we had a service on board of 
the flagship Osoma. During their stay here every noon the 
Japanese Bible was read from a broadcasting station. San 
Francisco has given a welcome with great enthusiasm.” 

In a letter received by the American Bible Society, Presi- 
dent Coolidge expressed his interest in the presentation of 
Bibles to the 1,900 members of the Japanese Battleship 
Training Squadron during their recent visit to San Francisco. 
This presentation, made through the Pacific Agency of the 
Society by the Agency Secretary, Rev. A. Wesley Mell, fol- 
lowed the broadcasting of the Scriptures in English and Jap- 
anese. Bishop Charles Wesley Burns of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church read the English version and the reading in 
Japanese was by Rev. S. Hata, President of the Association 
of Japanese Churches of Northern California. 

The Vice Admiral was so impressed with these manifesta- 
tions of good will that he expressed a desire to attend a reli- 
gious service in an American church on Sunday morning. 





Arrangements were therefore made for him, with his entire 
official staff and the Consulate General of Japan, to attend 
the First Congregational Church of which Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur is a member. They were graciously received 
by Dr. James L. Gordon, the pastor, and the entire party 
was seated on the platform. The welcoming speech and the 
sermon were broadcasted to all stations on the Pacific Coast 
and to ships at sea. In responding to the presentation of 
Bibles the Vice Admiral made the following significant state- 
ment: 


“Tr AMERICA AND JAPAN WILL FOLLOW THE TEACHINGS OF 
CHRIST AS EXPRESSED IN THE BIBLE THERE WILL BE PEACE 
ON THE PACIFIC AND THE TWO NATIONS, AMERICA AND JAPAN, 
WILL REMAIN IN FRIENDSHIP AND BROTHERHOOD.” 


This was surely a significant statement, and the whole 
incident illustrates the power of Christian influence and 
friendly action in reestablishing the relations which ought 
to exist between the American and the Japanese peoples. 
How many of us knew that there was such a fine looking 
body of Japanese Ministers on"the Coast? 
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THE FIRST DUTY 


At the gathering of Baptist laymen in New York, 
representing the Convention territory as far west as 
Iowa, it was noteworthy that one idea was held in com- 
mon by the speakers, and indeed by all present. That 
was, that the first duty was to raise the amount needed 
to meet the year’s budget appropriations approved by 
the finance committee and essential to the maintenance 
of our. authorized denominational enterprises. As it 
was put bluntly by a witty layman from Iowa, ‘‘When 
we have a debt the first thing is to pay up.” After that 
we can discuss plans to prevent getting into a similar 
place next year—though “‘place’”’ was not the exact word 
he used. Out West, he said, they didn’t know any other 
way out of such a condition except to “pay up.” Down 
East, he understood, in such a case they would issue 
bonds, and the westerners would be foolish enough to 
buy them, but evidently that wouldn’t meet this emer- 
gency. It was agreed that there was no other way out 
except for those who had the means to give “over and 
above”’ to do so, and the plan was started there and then. 
This process was to be followed in all sections of the 
country, meetings of laymen being held at many points. 
Do the first duty first, and then look with forethought 
and wise planning to the future. The business men at 
this meeting left no doubt of their position in that matter. 
Some way must be found, they declared, to prevent 
this annual stress and strain under the guise of emergency 
and impending disaster. Who will be the leader in a 
constructive policy that will insure a future of relief 
from last-days’ overpressure? 


A CHRISTIAN PRESIDENT 


President Coolidge’s inaugural address was heard by 
millions of our people; it should be read thoughtfully 
by all of them who have reached the conditions of citizen- 
ship. It will rank with the more notable inaugural ad- 
dresses of the past. In elevation of tone and dignity 
coupled with clarity and force it is what those who know 
the President expected of him. For a suffusion of religious 
feeling it is of special note. This religious sentiment 
is native to the President. He is uttering his inner con- 
viction when he says that “if we wish to be distinctively 
American, we must continue to make that term compre- 
hensive enough to embrace the legitimate desires of a 
civilized and enlightened people determined in all their 
relations to pursue a conscientious and religious life.” 
He finds no slightest hope of permanent peace except in 
the heart of humanity. ‘Unless the desire for peace be 
cherished there, unless this fundamental and only natu- 
ral source of brotherly love be cultivated to its highest 
degree, all artificial efforts will be in vain. Peace will 
come when there is realization that only under a reign of 
Jaw, based on righteousness and supported {by the reli- 
gious conviction of the brotherhood of man, can there be 
any hope of a complete and satisfying life. Parchment 


will fail, the sword will fail, it is only the spiritual nature 
of man that can be triumphant.” His treatment of econ- 
omy as “idealism in its most practical form” was a fine 
answer to the cheap sneers that have been evoked by a 
practice consistent with preaching. ‘I favor the policy 
of economy, not because I wish to save money, but be- 
cause I wish to save people.” That sentence will live 
long and count strong with the people in whose interest 
the policy of economy in government is proposed. In 
tax reform it was the moral issues that concerned the 
President most. It is difficult not to quote on, but we 
can only give further the noble closing words, which be- 
speak the Christian American: 

“America seeks no earthly empire built on blood and 
force. No ambition, no temptation, lures her to thought 
of foreign dominion. The legions which she sends forth 
are armed, not with the sword, but with the cross. The 
higher state to which she seeks the allegiance of all man- 
kind is not of human but of divine origin. She cherishes 
no purpose save to merit the favor of Almighty God.” 


A BIBLE FOUNDATION 


One incident connected with the inauguration of 
Calvin Coolidge should be brought to the attention 
especially of the young people in all our churches and 
Sunday schools. It might well find its way into innum- 
erable sermons as a thrilling illustration of the influence 
of the Bible in shaping a life that has been lifted into 
national and world prominence. The fact has been made 
known that the Bible which President Coolidge kissed 
reverently when he took the solemn oath of office as 
President on March 4th was the Bible which was given to 
him by his grandmother in his earliest years, and which 
he learned to read when he was between four and five 
years of age. It was his pleasant task to read the New 
Testament to his grandfather, who was an invalid, and 
the first chapter of John’s Gospel was the favorite chap- 
ter, which the little fellow soon learned by heart. It was 
to this chapter that the Bible was opened when the oath 
was taken. The knowledge of the truths of the Bible 
lies at the foundation of the President’s character. The 
Word of God and the family life of a Christian New 
England home—these were factors in the rich heritage 
of Calvin Coolidge. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


The more than 8,000 students from foreign countries 
in our colleges and universities make a special appeal to 
American Christians. To those churches which are 
located in the college and university centers where for- 
eign students are seeking education a direct missionary 
opportunity of utmost importance is presented. The 
impression which American Christianity and life make 
upon these students will depend chiefly upon the 
treatment they receive. And that impression they will 
carry back with them to their native land, to affect their 
future and make their influence. tell for or against us. 
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To have such an opportunity to mold opinion that will 
weigh heavily in the development of China and Japan is 
a great responsibility; to fail to use it for God and the 
highest interests of these nations and our own as well 
would be recreancy indeed. But to know how to deal 
with this subject intelligently and effectively we must 
know definitely about the foreign students a good deal 
more than we have known in the past. This knowledge 
is now obtainable through a survey that has been made 
under the direction of a Commission on Survey of For- 
eign Students in the United States—an expansion of the 
Friendly Relations Committees organized in 1911 by the 
foreign division of the Y. M. C. A. International Com- 
mittee, the Y. W. C. A. joining in 1914 in the movement. 
The results of the survey have just been issued in a vol- 
ume which for the first time gives adequate information 
regarding this subject. The foreign students have been 
afforded opportunity to state their side of the matter, 
with enlightening effect. We call attention to the pub- 
lication here because the book ought to get speedily 
into the hands of those who are in position to remedy 
some of the conditions which have been sending these 
students back home, not fitted but unfitted by their 
stay and studies and observations in this country to be a 
blessing and wise guiding influence in their native land. 
We shall later indicate some of the significant findings and 
ways of helpfulness. We agree with Dr. Speer in his 
foreword, that ‘American life and the Christian Church 
have never met a more severe and searching test than 
they are meeting today in the presence of these foreign 
students in our schools.” 


THE WHAT AND WHY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The reasons as given by Dr. Arthur J. Brown are 
stated in briefest form: 

1. Because Christ commanded His disciples to give 
His gospel to all men. 

2. Because a true Christian experience prompts us to 
seek the world. 

3. Because all men need the gospel which we possess. 

4. Because Christ can do for all men what He has done 
for us. 

5. Because we have passed the age of provincialism 
and entered the age of cosmopolitanism. 

6. Because we want to face the whole modern prob- 
lem of the church. 

7. Because “He is able.” We are not dealing with an 
impotent Christ, but with the Lord and King of the whole 
race of men. We face this stupendous undertaking in 
His name and in His might. 

Surely here are preaching points to be elaborated in 
missionary sermons. 


A STUPENDOUS UNDERTAKING 


This it undeniably is—a world movement to be reck- 
oned with. Let us get into mind the figures, with some 
attempt to realize what they mean in terms of human life 
and destiny: In non-Christian lands today, 28,000 
Protestant foreign missionaries; 2,408,900 adult com- 
municants; and an enrolled Christian community of 
5,145,386 persons. In 36,610 Sunday schools there are 
2,000,000 pupils; 703 hospitals and 1,234 dispensaries 
treat over 3,000,000 patients a year; there are 245 
orphanages, 25 institutions for the blind and deaf mutes, 
39 leper asylums, 21 homes for untainted children of 
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lepers, 21 rescue homes for fallen women. The educa- 
tional work includes 109 colleges and universities, 2,114 
boarding and high schools, 36,478 elementary schools, 
376 kindergartens, 30 medical colleges, 98 schools and 
classes for nurses, 406 theological and Bible training 
schools, 209 industrial schools, and 240 normal schools. 
The Christian people of Europe and America gave last 
year for the maintenance of these varied activities 
$44,448 000. The leaven of Christianity is at work in 
the world mass of humanity. 


Real Self-Denial 


Thinking of Self-Denial Week, which is soon to be 
observed, we trust, by Northern Baptists generally, we 
came across the following graphic illustration of genuine 
self-denial in an article from one of our veteran mission- 
aries. Dr. Mason, who spent over fifty years among the 
Garos of Assam, translating the Bible into their ver- 
nacular and living among them a life that compelled be- 
lief in the Christianity he exemplified, in telling the story 
of a native Garo whom he took as a boy, educated and 
trained for a ministry of widespread influence and bless- 
ing, gives these two striking instances of a self-denying 
consecration and devotion as rare as it is beautiful: 

“Upon reaching the field we felt that of all his people 
he was the best fitted to be head teacher of our station 
school in Tura. His allowance was agreed upon as 
rupees thirty (about ten dollars) per month. After a 
few weeks he said to me one day: ‘I do not feel that I can 
continue teaching in this school, while the people all about 
are without the Gospel. I feel that I ought to be proclaiming 
to them this salvation.’ While his going would be a loss 
to the school we could scarcely oppose this appeal, but 
said to him that we should hardly think it wise to grant 
an allowance for preaching greater than the Garo 
churches would be able to give to their pastors and 
preachers. The allowance matter seemed to him of small 
account, and it was arranged that he should receive 
rupees twelve per month instead of thirty as before. 

“Then taking upon his back the necessities for his 
journey he went forth alone to preach the Gospel to 
those wild barbarous people whose homes were in the 
midst of hills covered with dense jungle, with only narrow 
footpaths, along little streams or up and down rocky 
slopes, where roamed most savage wild beasts, such as 
elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, and buffaloes, besides 
pythons, other venomous snakes, and dangers too nu- 
merous to mention. 

“He had not been very long at this work when the 
British official in charge of the district, recognizing his 
fitness for good work, offered him the position of inspector 
of schools, told him that he would be at liberty to preach as 
much as he chose wherever he might go, and that he would 
give him a salary of sixty rupees per month, just five times 
what he was then receiving. As this presented an oppor- 
tunity for good work both in the schools and in preaching 
the Gospel, he considered the question carefully. But 
finally he said to himself: ‘If I am under Government 
employ I must look to the Government largely for direc- 
tions. They might send me to inspect work in some spe- 
cial part of the district, while the Holy Spirit might seem 
to be calling me to some other section of the field.’ So 
he replied that he could not accept the appointment because 
he could not serve two masters. Thus the offer of a salary 
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five times what he was getting did not turn him from serving 
his one Lord.” 

A prevalent spirit like that would make Self-Denial 
Week forever memorable in our denominational annals. 
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| We have received from the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research a copy of the World Missionary Atlas which it has 
just published, edited by Dr. Harlan P. Beach and Charles 
H. Fahs, who have had long experience in atlas making. The 
work is in every way worthy and complete, and the price 
($10) is small when one considers the time and labor involved, 
the typography and the quality of the maps. The adjective 
“monumental” is not out of place. We can only mention the 
receipt now, but a full review will be given next month. The 
Institute is doing a work of great value in its publications. 


4 The Emerson Avenue Church of Indianapolis has joined 
the number of churches which believe it a wise plan to place 
MISSIONS in every family. A subscription list of 108 from 
this church was one of the cheering incidents of the month. 
The example might well be catching. 


q{ The Oxford University Press says the year 1925 is notable 
in its history as it marks the 25oth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the first Oxford Bible. A copy of that first edition 
is in the office of the American Branch in New York, and the 
typography shows the high standard that has always char- 
acterized the Oxford Bibles in their many editions. 


{ One of our missionary ‘children, Robert Elmore, who ‘was 
born in Ramapatnam, India, has received an unusual honor. 
In the musical tests recently made by Prof. Kwalwasser of 
the University of Iowa, which included about 10,000 children 
from New York to California, he stood the highest of any 
child in the United States. He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Elmore, now of Lincoln, Nebraska. He plays the 
piano and violin, and is assistant organist in his father’s 
church, is twelve years old, and is ahead of his years in school. 


q We printed recently a description of the plan adopted by a 
Congregational pastor to promote the circulation of his church 
paper. This*plan has been adopted for trial by Dr. W. S. 
Abernethy, Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
and we shall await the outcome of the experiment with great 
interest. Certain it is that if our pastors would see that their 
people know there is such a magazine as MIssIons, and occa- 
sionally hold up a copy for them to see, our list would be in- 
creased by many thousands. 


q A fiftieth wedding anniversary is a rare event, and we join 
with a large circle of friends in congratulating Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles L. Rhoades on the celebration of this happy day at 
their home in Kenmore, N. Y., on February rsth. As District 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Society for many years Mr. 
Rhoades was widely known, and more recently in the pas- 
torate has continued a fruitful service in the ministry. 


{ The sudden death of Mr. Charles M. Roe at Jackson, 
Mississippi, while on a business trip, came as a shock to his 
friends and associates. He was seemingly at the height of 
his strength and usefulness. For many years he was engaged 
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in publication work, occupying important positions with our 
Publication Society, later with Revell and the Standard Pub- 
lishing;Company, and lastly reaching the place of his ambi- 
tion and highest service with the George H. Doran Company. 
He developed an unusual market for religious books of high 
grade, and became head of the department which supplied 


- the demand, building up a religious book catalog of which he 


was justly proud. He encouraged writers and stimulated 
booksellers. By his genial and kindly spirit, his enthusiasm 
in his work and his warm friendship, Mr. Roe made life pleas- 
anter for all who knew him, and he will be greatly missed. 
He leaves a fragrant memory. 


{| In the study of race relations, bring to the class the news 
item printed in the daily papers, telling how all Columbia, 
S. C., halted business to mourn a beloved Negro preacher, 
“Uncle” Jagger, ninety-three years old, who for seventy-five 
years had held the love and respect of high and lowly, white 
and black. The mayor by proclamation set aside thirty min- 
utes, from 3:30 until 4, the time of the funeral, for suspension 
of all business activities, and representatives of all walks of 
life paid tribute to the memory of Rev. Charles Jaggers of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Born a slave, he 
began preaching “‘from the fence corners,”’ and presently with 
the aid of white friends established a mission and old folks’ 
home. At the end of each year he accepted a salary of one 
cent. His one text was, “Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2:5). Seldom has such a 
testimonial been given to any man—a signal proof of how 
character can triumph over race prejudice. 


{| Italian-speaking people throughout the United States will 
welcome the announcement by the American Bible Society 
of the publication of the Gospel of St. John in Italian for one 
cent. The same volume, illustrated with four colored pic- 
tures, may be secured for two cents. This little book is 3x44 
inches in size, has a heavy paper cover, and is printed in good, 
clear type. It is in the Diodati version which, although pre- 
pared over three hundred years ago, is still considered the 
most accurate translation of the Bible into the Italian lan- 
guage. “Penny” gospels in English have been issued in large 
quantities for over a year, but this is the first time that any 
portion of the Scriptures has been published in Italian at the 
nominal price of one cent. The production of this much 
needed volume has been made possible by the kind generosity 
of a direct descendent of Giovanni Diodati, now living in New 
York, who is deeply interested in the Italian people. 


| According to a Catholic authority, there are 6,600 paro- 
chial schools in this country, with over two million pupils 
These schools are subject to the general control of the bishop 
of the diocese in which they are located. The Catholic 
Church in the United States is organized in 103 dioceses, and 
at the head of each is a bishop. Archbishops head fourteen 
dioceses, known as archdioceses. The four cardinals also 
serve as bishops of a diocese, and have no administrative 
authority as cardinals, although the office confers great dig- 
nity and influence and surrounds them with pomp and cere- 
mony. The central authority is vested only in Rome. 


{| A Sunday school class in a church in Kentucky has a “Sun- 
shine Secretary,” whose duty it is to look after the sick, the 
bereaved, or the members who have suffered misfortune, 
doing this in the name of the class. This is doubtless a helpful 
ministry, and if the secretary and the name agree would be a 
boon in many cases. The idea suggests the question, Why 
not every member a “sunshine secretary” to somebody? 
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Missions’ Pictures of Palestine As It Is Today 
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GOLGOTHA, OR A PLACE OF A SKULL, OUTSIDE OF JERUSALEM 


The Crucifixion and the Resurrection 


And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon His head, and a reed in His right 


In 


The picture shows clearly the peculiar formation which gave the name “Place of a Skull” to this traditional spot. 


hand: and they bowed the knee before Him, and mocked Him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! 
And they spit upon Him, and took the reed and smote Him on the head. And after that they 
had mocked Him, they took the robe off from Him, and put His own raiment on Him, and 
led Him away to crucify Him. And as they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name: him they compelled to bear His cross. And when they were come unto a place called 
Golgotha, that is to say, a place of a skull, they gave Him vinegar to drink mingled with gall: 
and when He had tasted thereof, He would not drink. And they crucified Him.—Matt. 27: 29-35. 


the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. And behold, there was a great earth- 
quake: for the Angel of the Lord descended from Heaven, and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door, and sat upon it. His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow: And for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And the Angel 
answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, who was 
crucified. He is not here: for He is risen, as He said. Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay. And go quickly, and tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead. . . . And they 
departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy.—Matt. 28: 1-8. 
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For the Stimulation of the Spiritual Life 


Easter Morning 
By Puititres Brooks 


Tomb, thou shalt not hold Him longer; 
Death is strong, but life is stronger; 
Stronger than the dark, the light; 
Stronger than the wrong, the right; 
Faith and hope triumphant say, 
“Christ will rise on Easter day!” 


While the patient earth lies waking 
Till the morning shall be breaking, 
Shuddering ’neath the burden dread 
Of her Master, cold and dead, . 
Hark! she hears the angels say, 
“Christ will rise on Easter day!” 


And when sunrise smites the mountains, 
Pouring light from heavenly fountains, 
Then the earth blooms out to greet 
Once again the blessed feet; 

And her countless voices say: 

“Christ has risen on Easter day!”’ 


An Easter Prayer 


RANT, our Divine Master and Lord, that the Easter 
hope and joy may flood our souls as we hear Thy 
voice saying, “I am the resurrection and the life; he that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die’’; ‘Because I live, 
ye shall live also”; “‘In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. I go to prepare a place for you, and if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.” In the 
light of these words may we find peace and quietness and 
exaltation of spirit, and may the promise of Thy presence 
be fulfilled unto us, Thou Son of God, our Saviour and 
Friend. Help us to a deeper trust in the life everlasting. 
May the Holy Spirit take of Thy truth and teach it to us so 
that our faith in the life to come may be strong and clear, 
and we through the resurrection power be made living wit- 
nesses for Thee. Give us grace so to walk in Thy way day 
by day that we may gain the blessed assurance of the life 
eternal even as we tread the earthly paths. Thus may we 
live worthily and be glad when Thou shalt call us to our 
Easter morning. Hear us, O Thou Risen and Living 
Christ, for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Easter Meditations* 


As for the life hereafter, or the life eternal, Jesus does 
not argue about it but assumes it; and assumes it as 
naturally as He does the existence of God His Father. 
In His thought, apparently, nothing else could be possi- 
ble. The life which He came to give to those who believe 
in Him is life without end. 

The survival of individuality is involved in the entire 
life, mission and teaching of Jesus . . . If death destroys 
the individuality then the teaching of eternal life is a 
mockery of hope, and the whole structure of a new and 





*Selected from Never Man So Spake, Chapter IX. 


endlessly developing life which Jesus has been building 
for the inspiration of His disciples falls into an unthink- 
able ruin. 

The insistent question, “Shali we know each other 
there?” finds ample reason for an affirmative answer in 
the teaching of Jesus concerning the life hereafter, which 
is the continuation of the eternal life of the spirit begun 
here; death in His thought being an important incident 
in life but not its extinction—the opening of a door, not 
the sealing of a tomb. The human attitude is expressed 
beautifully by an anonymous poet: 


“Like children here we lisp and grope, 
And, till the perfect manhood, wait 
At home our time, and only dream 
Of that which lies beyond the gate: 
God’s full, free universe of life, 
No shadowy paradise of bliss, 
No realm of unsubstantial souls, 
But life, more real life, than this.”’ 


The world refuses to reject immortality. The human 
heart that was made to feel cannot and will not believe 
that death is the final end and separation, that “eternal” 
on the lips of Jesus is a mere play on words. Instead, 
the soul of humanity in every age has responded to the 
heavenly ideals. ‘Jerusalem the golden, with milk and 
honey blest,” has sung itself along with the Christmas 
carols and the Easter jubilees into the memories of child- 
hood and age alike, and the “Land o’ the Leal” appeals 
irresistibly. Belief in the survival of the “loved and lost 
awhile” and of their happiness in the other life cannot be 
quenched. John White Chadwick, in his poem, ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” brings that spirit world nearer: 


“Tt singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


“More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore.” 


There is an uplifting power in the very thought of the 
resurrection life. The apostles went forth to preach a 
conquering Gospel, and what did they preach? Paul in 
Athens answers, “Jesus and the Resurrection” (Acts 
17:18), and that to Epicurean and Stoic philosophers. 
This too was Peter’s theme from the beginning (Acts 
4:2). It has made martyrs and heroes in all lands and 
eras, and set an angel of hope by every grave, saying, 
“Not here, but risen.” “He that believeth on the Son 
has everlasting life’ (John 3:35). 
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In the Field of Missionary Cooperation 


for individual gifts to supplement the regular 

pledged revenue of the churches has been issued 
by the Board of Missionary,Cooperation. This commu- 
nication is marked “For private consideration’—not 
because of any secrecy about its contents, but because 
the message is one to which the individual Northern 
Baptist ought to give careful attention in a quiet hour 
when he can “read, mark, learn and inwardly digest.” 
This concise summing up prefaces the Board’s state- 
ment: 

“Upon your generosity and devotion the Northern 
Baptist Convention relies for such special help as the 
present grave financial situation makes necessary. 
There is no intention of lessening in any degree the effort 
to bring about the enlistment of the entire denomination 
under the Every Member Canvass. On the other hand, 
it has become evident that under present conditions we 
cannot expect to obtain from membership pledges 
secured in the ordinary course, a revenue sufficient to 
maintain the various Northern Baptist activities and 
provide for their normal growth.” 


WH 


The work of organizing for the closing weeks of the 
financial effort of this fiscal year has been steadily 
pushed forward in all sections of the Convention terri- 
tory, North, East and West. Regional conferences have 
been held, groups of laymen have been gathered together 
in consultation, the denominational situation has been 
placed before the people to an unwonted degree. The 
women have held luncheons and conferences and laid 
their plans of campaign throughout the country. The 
interest manifested has been most encouraging. The 
idea of Self-Denial Week has met with widespread ap- 
proval. Orders for the Self-Denial Banks have in many 
cases exceeded the allotment to the states. Self-Denial 
Week may be made a factor of unexpected importance 
in attaining the goal sought. 


we 


New York State has been one of the most thoroughly 
organized for the special financial undertaking made 
necessary by various conditions this year. Under the 
efficient leadership of Rev. Floyd L. Carr, field repre- 
sentative of the Department of Missionary Education, 
who was made special director of the campaign, eighteen 
centers were organized, covering the principal cities and 
districts. In each center a man was selected to direct 
the work in his community, and local committees were 
formed to have charge of the preparatory work and 
of the actual soliciting of gifts. This community 
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THE IDEA OF THE SELF-DENIAL BANK IS CATCHING. A SUNDAY SCHOOL 

TEACHER PRESENTED THE PLAN TO HER CLASS OF WOMEN. 

LATER THAT ONE MEMBER WAS SO TAKEN WITH THE IDEA THAT SHE HAD 

BEEN DENYING HERSELF SMALL LUXURIES FROM DAY TO DAY AND HAD 

ALREADY COLLECTED TEN DOLLARS TO PUT IN HER BANK BEFORE THE 
BANKS WERE DISTRIBUTED. HOW ABOUT YOUR BANK? 
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director was in some cases a local leader, sometimes a 
pastor released by his church for a time that he might 
carry on the special work at another center. Mr. Carr 
himself, accompanied by Dr. G. A. Huntley, Baptist 
missionary at Shanghai College, planned a tour through 
the state, with a view to present the needs and oppor- 
tunities at men’s mass meetings, in preparation for the 
period of solicitation. The work will be pressed along 
the lines suggested by the program of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. 


www 


Similar plans of organization and carrying forward of 
the effort to raise the $6,700,000 and make available 
Mr. Rockefeller’s full offer have been made in many of 
the States, from Washington, Oregon and California on 
the Pacific Coast to New England on the Atlantic, and 
in the prominent states between. The endeavor has 
been to let the churches know the situation, and to show 
the necessity of raising the allotted quotas of states and 
churches, in order that our work may not be crippled. 
The task has been made difficult by the comparatively 
short time in which to mature plans and bring things to 
pass. Reports come from many quarters indicating 
that the churches are awaking to the situation and tak- 
ing deep interest in the present movement to raise the 
budgets. : 

wx 


About the middle of February eight laywomen repre- 
senting the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission So- 
cieties met at headquarters to consider the financial 
situation of the denomination. As a result a National 
Laywomen’s Committee was formed and a call in the 
name of thirty-seven women was sent to women in the 
East and Central West to attend a luncheon conference 
to be held in New York March 3rd. Seventy-five women 
gathered and considered the financial needs of our mis- 
sionary work for the balance of this fiscal year. Mrs. 
George W. Coleman, president of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, and Mrs. Herbert Goodman, president 
of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, presented the 
need of the world for Christ and the responsibility of 
Baptist women to help meet that need. Dr. W. H. 
Bowler gave a clear statement of the present financial 
situation. The women then entered into a discussion 
as to the manner in which Baptist women could meet 
these needs. It was decided to take pledges from those 
present and later to present to the women who had not 
been able to attend the luncheon the information that 
had been received and try to secure from them gifts to 
meet this great need. During the afternoon $22,245 
was pledged. 
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The Baptist World Alliance 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE PLANNING FOR DENOMINATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 


N Chicago, February 25-26, a meeting of the Execu- 
] tive Committee of the Baptist World Alliance was 

held which, in certain respects, was possibly as valu- 
able as any ever held by that body. The meeting in 
London in 1920 was unique. It was the first international 
Baptist conference of importance after the World War, 
and in such an atmosphere there was a strong appeal 
both to the imagination and the emotions. Under the 
chairmanship of the beloved John Clifford the London 
meeting brought us to unusual heights of Christian 
fraternity, and decisions were reached of vast importance 
to Baptist work in Europe especially. Commissioners 
J. H. Rushbrooke and Charles A. Brooks had just com- 
pleted their valuable survey of European fields. Their 
report of the suffering and the heart hunger touched 
every one. Their comprehensive statement regarding 
European Baptists and their work furnished the prin- 
cipal basis for discussion. Representatives of Baptists 
in almost every country in Europe, the several sections 
of North America and Australia made plans for furnish- 
ing relief to suffering peoples in Europe and supporting 
Christian work there also. Responsibility was allocated 
to the several Baptist Foreign Mission agencies. J. H. 
Rushbrooke was elected Baptist Commissioner for Eu- 
rope. A spirit of cooperation was engendered which has 
led to far more frequent conferences between Baptists in 
different parts of the world. 

In London plans were made to meet the, emergencies 
and opportunities which followed the War. In Stock- 
holm in 1923 we presented a program of addresses, pre- 
pared a message, elected officers and hurried homeward, 
or on sight-seeing tours. We were in too great haste to 
make many plans for the future. In Chicago in 1925 
plans were made which seem to ensure continuity of 
effort to promote denominational solidarity, a spirit of 
unity, worldwide fellowship, active evangelism, acquaint- 
ance with each other’s work, and a helpful coordina- 
tion of efforts. 

The illness of President E. Y. Mullins and Secretary 
J. H. Shakespeare was deeply regretted and earnest 
prayer was offered for these honored brethren. Dr. C. A. 
Barbour, chairman pro tem, guided us tactfully and ex- 
peditiously. On account of failing health, Dr. J. H. 
Shakespeare tendered his resignation as European Secre- 
tary. His useful service in that office from the day when 
the Baptist World Alliance held its first Congress gives 
his name an honored place in the history of the organiza- 
tion. As to who should be chosen as his successor there 
was no question. Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, who is extraor- 
dinarily well qualified to serve the Baptists of the 
world in that position, was unanimously elected. His 
personal qualities, his intimate acquaintance with nearly 
all the Baptist groups in Europe, his contact with 
European governments, and the confidence in which 
he is held by large Baptist bodies everywhere, mark him 
as the logical successor of Dr. Shakespeare in the office of 
European Secretary. Already he has proved himself a 
great unifying force among Baptists of the world. 


Plans were formulated which promise to make the 
Baptist World Alliance a more constructive force. While 
it was fully recognized that the Alliance should not have 
any program of missionary work of its own, it was also 
believed that it might meet needs in the world at large 
which none of our missionary agencies or national con- 
ventions are prepared to meet. Already it has served 
as a clearing house for various denominational groups, 
where discussion was held which cleared the atmosphere, 
prevented unwise overlapping and removed misunder- 
standing. In such a clearing house it will be possible 
as well to foster a still deeper spirit of cooperation and 
to encourage a closer coordination of efforts on the part 
of all Baptist organizations. 

President Mullins was requested to undertake a world 
tour some time during his term of office, visiting Baptists 
the world around. It is desired that the European Secre- 
tary, who will continue to serve as Baptist Commissioner 
for Europe, shall in connection with his present office at 
the Baptist Church House in London establish a central 
bureau for the Baptist World Alliance. From such head- 
quarters a quarterly bulletin and a Baptist Year Book 
would be issued, information be disseminated constantly, 
and efforts be made to develop denominational solidarity 
and esprit de corps. Steps will be taken, in the name of 
the Alliance, to impress certain governments with the 
principles of religious freedom. It is well known that 
some of the Baptists in Europe still suffer on account of 
the attitude of governments influenced by the state 
church. 

An appeal was made to Baptists everywhere to engage 
in active evangelistic effort. The Executive Committee 
also issued a statement calling upon Baptists to support 
their own organized work rather than some of the inde- 
pendent movements, promoted by unauthorized solici- 
tors, which are proving divisive. 

Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke and Dr. W. T. Whitley were the 
British members of the Executive Committee in at- 
tendance. Dr. W. A. Cameron and Mr. Albert Matthews 
represented the Canadian Baptists. Drs. Z. T. Cody, 
R. L. Scarborough, C. A. Barbour, W. S. Abernethy, 
Clifton D. Gray, C. H. Parrish and L. K. Williams 
represented the Southern, Northern and National Bap- 
tist Conventions of the United States. Dr. W. O. Carver 
was present as the representative of President Mullins, 
while proxies for members on the Continent of Europe 
and in the Orient were held by Messrs. J. F: Love, H. 
Gunderson, J. O. Backlund, William Kuhn, Charles A. 
Brooks, J. S. Dickerson and J. H. Franklin. 

Since the Congress in Stockholm in 1923 two of the 
vice-presidents elected at that time, Dr. F. M. Edwards 
of South America, and Rev. Joel Waiz Lall, of India, 
have entered into rest. And, as is well known, since that 
time Dr. John Clifford, President of the Alliance from 
1905 to 1911, completed his earthly labors. It is pecu- 
liarly appropriate that one of Dr. Clifford’s sons in the 
faith, Dr. Rushbrooke, should now become an officer of 
the Alliance. 
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The Cost of Discipleship 


BY SUSAN ROBERTS OF ONGOLE 





in Dr. Clough’s garden (now ours) Chen- 
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mY HIS afternoon in the famous old baptistry 
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‘a gamma, a wealthy Brahmin widow from 
(| Atmakur, received baptism. An edu- 


cated woman she is, too, as Hindu women 
go. She is a teacher in a government 
school in her town. Perhaps you do not 
appreciate the significance of all these things but the 
community here has probably not been so stirred since 
the day when that Brahmin from the distinguished fam- 
ily of Madras came here to be baptized, and was pursued 
and beseeched and finally half killed by his family 
in order to prevent him from taking this step. 

This woman comes from a town about a hundred miles 
from here. She has wanted to come out openly as a 
Christian for some time, but family ties prevented. Fi- 
nally she came with the Christian preacher and an old 
servant to this place where she has no relatives to inter- 
fere. 

You do not dimly realize what it means for a woman 
of the highest rank of India’s many castes to put behind 
her every worldly consideration, the pleadings of rela- 
tives and friends, the traditions of centuries and step out 
alone into a community of strangers most of whom she 
has been taught to despise as outcasts. 

She was given a room in our school bungalow under 
the same roof that shelters me at this moment, and, 
although she was a bit lonely at first, she soon got ac- 
customed to things and by Wednesday her face was really 
shining with joy. I remember Wednesday especially be- 
cause that was the day she was received into the church 
and I came over after the school girls had gone to prayer- 
meeting, thinking she would be a little timid about going 
alone. We had scarcely got into the church before it 
began to rain—and continued to pour in torrents all the 
time we were in the church. The noise of the rain and 
the effect of the poor lights, which left a large part of the 
room in shadows, gave me a feeling of strangeness, espe- 
cially as I was the only white person present. After the 
short service of song and Bible readings and prayer, the 
pastor said they would examine the people who wished 
to unite with the church and the Brahmin woman was 
the first who had come. He told how they had already 
examined her concerning her faith and how she had al- 
ready had that faith tested because of her desire to be- 
come a Christian. Then he asked the woman a few 
questions. 

As a rule the candidates for church membership are 
seated close to their questioners and only those nearby 
can hear their responses. This is especially true of the 
women and girls who are timid in public. But this 
night the pastor sat in his seat in the front of the plat- 
form and talked across half the width of the church to 
the Brahmin, who sat in one of the choir benches. She 
did not appear to mind, however. She is an unusually” 
aitractive looking woman, anyway, with a firm mouth 
and beautifully thoughtful eyes—and she held up her 
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head in her proud Brahmin way and answered all of his 
questions in a clear voice. 

I had noticed just before this time that two Brahmins 
had come into the side door next to the road and were 
standing back in the shadows. One of them was a boy 
of perhaps twenty, the other a typical old Brahmin 
widow with her grey hair cropped short and one scanty 
pink cloth wound around her. 

When the pastor asked if anyone else had questions 
to ask, the boy arose and came to the middle of the room. 
I think the Brahmin woman had not seen them enter for 
I saw her eyes widen in a startled fashion. But she held 
her head up and made no response to the boy’s beckoning 
and the pastor persuaded him to take his seat again. 
Then the vote was taken admitting her into the church 
and the meeting was dismissed. Most of the people re- 
mained in their places, however, as the rain was still 
pouring—and the two Brahmins came forward and began 
to intercede with the girl. The boy contented himself 
with bitter words and pleadings. The old grandmother 
was angry and pinched the girl’s face, then she flung her 
arms around her weeping and expostulating, telling the 
girl that she was breaking the heart of one who had cared 
for her and brought her up. As a last resort the old 
woman fell on her knees and clasped the girl’s feet sob- 
bing and wailing that she would not let her go. It was 
really terrible. I don’t know how the girl stood it for I 
was all wrought up myself, wanting to help but able only 
to help by prayer. -She did stand it, however. She was 
worried, it is true, but absolutely immovable. 

The old woman and the girl’s brother followed her 
home and continued to plead that evening and most of 
the next day. None of them ate any food all during that 
day. It was not until the next morning that the two 
Brahmins finally gave up their efforts and went away 
sadly. I saw the girl standing on the veranda after they 
had gone. She was gazing into the distance and her face 
had a strained, sad expression which showed the mental 
suffering she had endured. 

I will not forget how, when remembering many sad 
experiences would-be Christians have suffered from their 
Hindu relatives, I asked her if she were not afraid and 
she answered, surprised, “‘No, I am not afraid, God is.” 
That is to say, “I have God.” 

Chengamma is still with us and has decided to remain 
this school year. She is studying in our 8th Standard 
now and looking after our Sudra girls’ boarding. We ad- 
vised her to stay here under mission protection because 
we feared she would not be safe in her own village and 
because we hope she will become a good worker. 

She will still need your prayers for her struggles are 
by no means over. Please do not forget her. As for me 
I am thankful that God sent this woman to be an exam- 
ple of faith to me. I confess that I marvel every time I 
think of her, and I have wondered over and over if, faced 
with similar circumstances and environment, I would 
have had half her faith and daring. 
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China Calls 








A MODEL MISSION STUDY CLASS SESSION* 
BY HOWARD B. GROSE AND MARGARET BRISTOL GROSE 


(Scene, a church parlor or class room. The platform should 
have room enough for a grouping of the class around a table 
or in a semi-circle, if a table is not available. The only furni- 
ture needed is a good-sized table and seven chairs. The only 
decoration is a large Chinese flag, with the Stars and Stripes 
draped above it. If the Missionary Education Charts are at 
hand, two of them might be hung on either side of the flags. 
The class exercise should be given with spirit and enthusiasm. 


Members of the Class: 
Miss ANGEL, Leader. 
HENRY JORDAN, a young business man. 
MARIAN JorDAN, his wife. 
ESTHER GRAY, a teacher. 
Dorotuy Hitt, a World Wide Guild leader. 
ROBERT HARRIS, a student. 
JaMEs WALKER, a farmer. 
THE PAstTor, an invited guest. 


Visitors (who enter at close of session) : 
Tonc Hine, a Cantonese laundryman. 
Wanc Hua Havy, a Priest. 

TAI-TIA, a young Chinese wife. 
PEN Cuu CHENG, a farmer. 
Tso Cutn Cuow, a Mandarin Official. 


(After the announcement of the Study Class, enter Miss 
ANGEL from the left, followed by RoBERT and JAMES, carrying 
the table, which they place in the middle of the platform, well 
to the front.) 

ROBERT: Just a minute, Miss ANGEL, and I’ll have a chair 
for you. (As he starts to go for the chair, EstHER and the 
Jorpans enter from left with chairs.) Here! What do you 
mean by this? (He springs forward and takes EsTHER’s 
chair.) 

EsTHER (demurely): Well, as this is a mission study class, 
I thought we women might be allowed to help, too! 

James (who has taken Mrs. JorDAN’s chair): And so you 
do! I, for one, haven’t forgotten the hot chocolate you served 
us those bitter January nights! 

(The three men place the chairs at the table, one at the 
right end for Miss ANGEL, the others along the table from her 
right.) 

EsTHER (as ROBERT and JAMES turn to go for more chairs) : 
Oh, I see. Woman’s place is in the home! 

Henry (emphatically): It is! 

RoBeErRT (as he and JAMES are going): That’s right, 
Henry! Keep it up! 

EstHER: That’s right, indeed! But what about the un- 
married women who go out as missionaries? Who could take 
their places? 

MARIAN JORDAN: Noone! You know, the stories of some 
of those women make me feel utterly useless! 

Henry (indignantly): Useless! 

Miss ANGEL (quickly, as ROBERT and JAMES come back 
with two more chairs which they place beside the others): 
Never iet yourself feel like that, MARIAN! It’s from just such 
homes as you are making, my dear, that we get the children 


* From the Easter Exercise ‘‘He is Risen,’’ by permission of the 
Department of Missionary Education. 


from whom missionaries are made, and the support for them 
once they have volunteered! 

RoBERT (looking at EstHER): That’s what I say! 

Miss ANGEL (glancing at her watch): Discussion of this 
absorbing topic postponed until after the class! Where do 
you suppose Dorortay is? 

EsTHER: Having some wonderful adventure, of course, 
with some ragamuffins somewhere. She'll like it better if we 
begin. 

(They seat themselves, Miss ANGEL at the right of the 
table, HENRY at her right, MARIAN next to him, then JAMEs, 
then a vacant chair for Dorotuy, then RoBeErt at the left, 
with EsTHer at his right, facing Miss ANGEL. The side to- 
ward the audience is left partly vacant, although Miss ANGEL 
and EsTHer both sit as far toward the front as they can and 
have their voices carry to the audience.) 

Miss ANGEL: I don’t like to think that this is the last 
meeting of the class. 

MariAN: Nor dolI! It’s been such fun! And speaking 
of single women, if HENrRy’s sister hadn’t volunteered to stay 
with the children so I could come with him, I should have 
missed it all! 

Miss ANGEL: She’s a real home missionary! But seri- 
ously, hasn’t our study this winter made a difference in your 
feeling toward China? 

James: That’s the best of a class like this. I’ve always 
been rather prejudiced against the Chinese, simply because 
they looked and acted so differently from us. But now I’m 
getting to feel quite acquainted with them. 

Miss ANGEL: Then tell us what has interested you most 

about them? You know we are to have a review of what we 
have learned in our study. 
_ James: I’m fascinated by the country and its possibili- 
ties. It’s such a big country. Why, the Chinese Republic 
has 4,277,000 square miles, or more than a million more than 
we have—and we think our country is almost big enough to 
turn around in! And as for folks, we have about 110,000,000, 
and China has about four times as many. Then what a 
country, with every variety of scenery, with great rivers and 
mountains, strange trees and all climates from tropic heat in 
the south to winter cold in the north. They can raise all 
kinds of crops, and of course that specially interested me. 
We're still a pretty good agricultural country, in spite of the 
drift from the farms to town and factory, but we have only 
thirty million farmers while China has three hundred million. 
That is, China is 80 per cent agricultural! It strikes me it 
would be a great pity for her to turn from farming to manu- 
facturing. If I were a missionary, I’d do all I could to stimu- 
late interest in the farms, and warn the people against the 
dangers of industrialism. 

EsTHER: Yow’re always harping on that! 

James: I admit it’s my hobby. Well, to go on, China’s 
mineral resources are immense and scarcely touched yet— 
and there’s the danger that foreign capital will get in and 
develop these resources for its own benefit. That would be 
bad every way, especially for international good feeling. In 
addition to silk and salt and other things, there are the for- 
ests, and the need of reforestation.in great areas where the 
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timber has been cut off. But that’ll have to wait till the gov- 
ernment gets on its feet. That’s about all, except that I’ve 
come to have a great admiration for the skill of the Chinese 
farmer. In many ways he has me beaten. He can live where 
I’d starve, for one thing. 

(Enter Dorortuy, breathless but radiant.) 

Dorotuy: I’msosorry! But I just couldn’t help it! 

EstHER: Of course you couldn’t! Was it an adventure? 

Dorotny (stopping behind her chair, too eager to tell her 
story to sit down): It was indeed, and so appropriate. You 
remember I told you last week how the missionary from 
Swatow had tried to teach me a word or two of Cantonese? 
Well, on my way here, as I passed the Chinese laundry it 
suddenly came over me how lonely it must be to live so far 
from one’s own country, with strange people on every side. 
So I just stepped in to practise on the proprietor. I said to 
him, “Holamah!” (hole’-ah-mah)—like our “How do you do” 
—and you should have seen his face! He just beamed, and 
began to rattle off his Cantonese at a mile a minute! I had 
to explain I couldn’t say any more, so we had a little talk, 
and he tried to teach me how to say “goodby.”” But I don’t 
get it right yet! Anyway, it came out that he knew hardly 
any English, just enough to get along, and would like to 
know more. So I told him I was sure one of you men would 
find time to give him some help. 

James: Ros, this is up to us! 

RoBERT: It certainly is! We’ll talk with this laundryman 
of yours, DoroTtHy, and see what we can do! 

Dorotuy: I knew you would! Thanks to you both! 

EsTHER: You're a living reproach to a slowcoach like 
myself that can never see a thing to do till someone else has 
done it! 

Dorotuy (with an infectious chuckle): Well, I can’t go 
about with a head full of poetry and history and such things, 
so you oughtn’t to grudge me what I can think of! You know 
I only think of little things—and that’s because I’m naturally 
interested in people! 

Miss ANGEL: Ah! That’s her secret, EstHeR! She’s 
really interested in her waifs and strays! We’ll do what we 
can for your laundryman, Dorortuy, and now we'll hear from 
EsTHER. I think we can guess what she will talk about. 

EstHER: The history, of course. I’ve been reading up 
on it a little, and finding out such interesting things. For 
instance, did you ever think of the Chinese as a maritime 
people? I never did! And yet, in the Han Dynasty, when 
Chinese Imperialism was at its height, Chinese voyagers 
sailed the China Sea and the Indian Ocean, while the armies 
came into touch with India, Persia and even the Roman Em- 
pire. It was from India they took Buddhism. This Dynasty 
lasted from 206 B. C. to 220 A. D., just when the power of 
Rome was at its height. And recorded Chinese history goes 
back 2,000 years before that! I’d like to tell you about the 
Tang Dynasty, when art and poetry were at their height, and 
about the Manchus, who conquered China in 1644, made the 
' Chinese wear those famous queues as a sign of submission, 
ard reigned till the Revolution of 1911, when the Empire fell 
and the Republic was established. There’s lots to tell also 
about the Boxers and Chinese Gordon, but I haven’t time, 
so I’ll only remind you that while our ancestors were still 
hunting the forests the Chinese were inventing Chinaware 
and gunpowder and printing presses, so it’s no wonder they’re 
proud of their history and civilization! 

Miss ANGEL: You make your history very vivid, ESTHER. 
Now, Henry, what’s your special interest? Politics? 

Henry: Guilty, Miss ANGEL. It’s hard for me to under- 
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stand the Chinese lack of interest in politics. I heard a 
Chinese say not long ago in a public address that in the past 
the Chinese people have only known government as something 
that made them pay taxes, and that cared nothing for the 
people except to collect the taxes from them. But now, he 
said, the people are waking up, the students and younger 
merchants are creating public sentiment, and a new national 
consciousness is rising. A stable central government is the 
one thing needed. Think of nineteen provinces, each with a 
civil and also a military governor who has troops and wants 
to gain power regardless of others. No wonder there is dan- 
ger of foreign domination. The internal warfare and brigand- 
age keep business conditions unsettled and foreign capital 
complains. But we should give China time, help her by con- 
structive suggestions, and lead the nations in a hands-off 
policy. I have faith enough in Americans to believe that if 
they understood the situation, they would see that China 
has her chance. 

RoBERT: Right you are! 
is what we need. 

Miss ANGEL: And I’m sure this class is one small unit 
that will help create such an opinion. Add all the thousands 
of study classes like this, and we can certainly do something. 
Now Dororny, you next. 

Dorotuy: I’m all for the people, of course. They’re so 
industrious, courteous, and patient. All outsiders who deal 
with them like them. Their vitality is amazing. They are 
conservative, but when they become convinced that a change 
should be made, how wonderfully they do it! Think of the 
crusade against opium, which they carried through until the 
foreign nations thwarted them; and the movement against 
foot-binding, a custom rooted in their life. Then what nation 
ever swept away an age-long system of education and set up 
another at a stroke! The government may be corrupt, but 
we mustn’t forget the two high officials who, during the 
Boxer Uprising, were ordered to telegraph far and wide, “‘the 
foreigners must be killed,” but changed the message to “the 
foreigners must be protected,” and suffered a horrible death 
in consequence. They knew the risk they ran—but their 
humanity and patriotism were stronger than any fear. 

And weren’t you impressed by the story of the young 
Chinese pastor who left a large city church to go and preach 
to the very Boxers who had murdered his entire family, all 
Christians? 

I believe it is almost impossible for us to appreciate the 
heroism many Chinese show in openly confessing Christ! 
Time and again it means an entire break with their families, 
followed by active persecution. Remember Ching-Chien, 
who was severely abused by her family, but held fast to 
her belief and ended by converting them! 

James: I was even more struck by the heroism of that 
honored Taoist (Tow’-ist) priest who when converted became 
a despised peddler of sweetmeats! I'll have to admit I can’t 
see myself giving up my good farm and peddling shoe-laces 
for the sake of my religion! 

Dorotuy: Don’t forget that your ancestors dared to 
emigrate to an unknown land for the sake of their religion! 
That very fact ought to show us how much alike we humans 
are, in spite of race or color or customs! I wonder if any one 
of us can honestly say that we are free from race prejudice. 
I know I’m not! 

EsTHER: Well, if you aren’t, what hope is there for the 
rest of us? 

Dorortuy (smiling): The same hope that keeps me going 
in spite of my antipathy to certain people! The hope that 
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by putting the emphasis on their best qualities, I can manage 
at least to deal kindly and fairly with them. Oh, let’s not be 
like a woman I know of who was asked to take two young 
Chinese students into her country home, to give them a 
change from their wearing life in a big city. She refused be- 
cause they were non-Christians, and she was afraid they’d 
spoil the atmosphere of her Christian home. Think what she 
missed! They were young men of the finest type, to whom 
she could have given a real glimpse of Christian home life in 
America—and she let that golden opportunity pass because 
of blind prejudice! 

Marian: I wish the chance had come to me. 

Henry: SodolI. 

Miss ANGEL: I’msure we all agree with you. But doesn’t 
this show how much easier it is for us to send missionaries to 
the Chinese in China than to be missionaries to the Chinese 
in America? : 

Dorotuy: Oh, shan’t we all agree here and now to do our 
best to see what lies right ready to our hands? 

ALL IN UNISON: Indeed we will! 

Miss ANGEL (glancing at her watch): Marin, it’s your 
turn now. : 

Martian: It’s the lives of our missionaries I care most 
about, especially those early ones. I’m a home loving body, 
as you know, and the thought of going so far from all I love, 
out of my own dear country, is terrible to me. What in- 
domitable resolution Robert Morrison must have had, to 
spend those lonely, weary years in constant danger, learning 
Chinese and translating the Bible. He had only twelve con- 
verts when he died, and yet had faith to believe that the num- 
ber would multiply greatly in the days to come, and how they 
did! Think, too, of Samuel Pollard, going back to a village 
where he had been beaten nearly to death and warned he 
would be killed if he went there again, just to thank the man 
who had saved his life! Of course, being a woman, I love to 
think of the heroism of little Mary Morrill, who offered her 
life to the Boxers, begging them to spare her fellow mission- 
aries. How little she guessed that her selflessness would be the 
direct means of converting General Feng, known all over 
- China as “the Christian general.” The heroic incidents fill 
volumes. How we ought to honor the missionaries when we 
get a chance. 

Miss ANGEL: I agree with you MARIAN. And I’m thank- 
ful to feel the affection and admiration and confidence that 
follow our church offerings to the mission field! I was never 
happier than when Mrs. Blank, that dear lady from West 
China, told me what a refreshment her visit with us had been. 
She was tired to death from travelling when she came here, 
and she said that our interest in her talk, our evident pleasure 
in having her here, and our enthusiasm over the work of her 
station, was sending her away from us feeling like a new 
person! What if we had failed her! 

James: Not much danger, with the “ANGEL” around! 

Miss ANGEL: Nonsense, James! It was the whole 
church! 

James: A whole church with a real lump of leaven in it! 

Miss ANGEL: Such leaven as these pupils of mine, for 
instance. 

Marian: I should need hours to tell all I wanted to! 
But I’m proud to think I can do my tiny bit toward the sup- 
port of such men and women! : . 

RoBerT: That’s the point that has constantly struck me 
during this study—the fact that we must support our mission- 
aries! Not just by giving money, necessary as that is, but 
also by so ordering our lives that they can pass the inspection 











of critical non-Christians! Do you remember the incident 
that occurred during the War? A Chinese Christian said to a 
missionary, “I hear that there is war in Europe. But you 
told me yours was a God of love. If he is a God of love, how 
can there be fighting and bloodshed?”” What could that mis- 
sionary say? And that question must have been asked more 
than once! Then there’s the failure of the conference on 
opium at Geneva. How can a missionary make a Chinese 
believe that we are living up to our belief when he sees that 
Christian nations are unwilling to wipe out a traffic that is 
destroying his people? And how can he excuse the seizure 
of Chinese territory? How would we like to have a section 
in each of our largest cities held as foreign territory? How 
would we like to have some of our best sea-ports under the 
rule of other nations? What would we say of the Chinese 
if they looted the White House as soldiers of Christian na- 
tions looted the summer palace at Peking? I tell you, there 
are some old sores to be healed—and yet we’re busy creating 
new ones while the old ones are yet raw! 

Marran: Is that really so, ROBERT? 

ROBERT: Beyond question! Christian nations are sending 
more and more spirituous liquors to China, with the inevitable 
result that the Chinese are learning to drink it. And as if 
that and opium weren’t enough to lay on our shoulders, it’s 
an American tobacco firm that has for a slogan, “‘A cigarette 
in every mouth in China!” More than that, as the Chinese 
learn industrialism from us, they are grinding out the lives 
of the little children in their mills—six-year-olds fourteen 
hours a day for ten cents pay. And what can we say to them, 
while we allow such terrible conditions of child labor in our 
own factories? Oh, I tell you, I’ve been trying to see our 
country from the point of view of an educated Chinese inquir- 
ing into the value of Christianity—and the result is a feeling 
that if we don’t look out we’ll fail our missionaries through 
not living up to our professions! 

Miss ANGEL: I’m glad you’ve made this point, ROBERT, 
because I’ve been told that many Chinese students return 
home embittered by the treatment they receive here. 

Dorotuy: It’s true, Miss ANGEL, I know it. 

EstTHER: I didn’t realize that till our last reunion at Col- 
lege, when, to my surprise, I found Mollie Liew (Le-oo’), a 
Chinese classmate of mine who had come back for some post- 
graduate work. She is a Christian, hard at work for her coun- 
try. She told me that one of the hardest things she had to 
meet when she returned to China was the attitude of other 
returned students. When she tried to talk Christianity to 
them, they would tell her of the treatment they had received 
here, and ask her if she called it Christian. 

Marian: But what bad treatment do they receive? 

EsTHER: Not all of them have that experience, of course, 
many of them have happy times here, but that is mostly in 
the smaller colleges. In the large universities they are too 
often neglected, ignored, or insulted in many ways. One stu- 
dent told of sitting down at a table in a university commons 
where a young woman student was already seated. She im- 
mediately rose and went to another table. That sort of thing 
happens constantly. This same student was given a list of 
rooms, only to find that door after door would be shut in his 
face as soon as he was recognized as an Oriental. That Uni- 
versity could easily furnish a special list for Orientals, thus 
saving them such humiliation. These are small things, you 
may say, but they embitter many of these students. Some 
churches in college towns do what they can for the foreign 
students, but of course they can’t easily reach non-Christian 
students through their regular services. Mollie said she did 
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wish we could find some way to introduce these non-Christian 
students to Christian homes, both for the influence upon the 
students, many of whom return to their countries ruined by 
contact with the worst elements in our civilization, and for the 
better understanding between our country and theirs. 

ROBERT: ‘There’s a definite suggestion for us to work on! 
But it’s time we heard from our leader and teacher. What in- 
terests you most, Miss ANGEL? 

ALL: Yes, yes, tell us! 

Miss ANGEL: Naturally, the development of our mission- 
ary work. We have seen what a marvelous story it is. Rob- 
ert Morrison, you remember, had only twelve converts when 
he died. He predicted that there would be a thousand by the 
end of the century—but instead of one thousand there were 
200,000! And he gave them the Chinese Bible that made this 
possible. To sharpen our memories, I’ve just noted down a 
few significant dates and figures. 
1807—Robert Morrison, the first Protestant missionary, 

reached Canton. 
1814—Baptized his first Chinese convert. 
1830—First American missionaries arrived, sent by American 

Board, Congregational. 
1835—Peter Parker, first American medical missionary, 

opened his hospital. It was said he “opened China at the 

point of his lancet.” 
1835—First American Baptist missionary sent out. 
1842—Treaty of Nanking opened five treaty ports, and 12 
missionary societies entered. 
1844—First boarding school for girls opened at Ningpo. 
1873—First woman medical doctor appointed to China, a 
Methodist. 
1874—First Woman’s Bible Training School, Swatow, Bap- 
tist. 
1877—First national missionary conference at Shanghai. 
Just think! Seventy years after Morrison reached Canton 
there were 473 missionaries in China, and 13,000 converts. 

1886—Government edict permitting the people to become 
members of the Christian Church. Think what that 
meant! 

1890—Second missionary conference, now 1,300 mission- 
aries. 

1900—Boxer uprising, in which the persecution and massacre 
of missionaries and Chinese Christians appalled the world. 
Until we read that story we cannot understand the loyalty 
and heroism of missionaries and of Chinese alike; the power 
of the love of Christ that led thousands of Chinese Chris- 
tians to die, ofttimes suffering the cruelest martyrdom, 
rather than deny their faith. Instead of crushing out 
Christianity, the Boxer massacres gave it firm place in 
Chinese life because of the noble character and fearlessness 
of its converts. I don’t know how to stop when I get on 
this subject. It has made us all better, I know that. 

1905—Overthrow of the old system of education by imperial 
edict. 

1907—Centenary celebration, with over 5,000 missionaries 
now in China. What would Morrison have thought of 
that? 

1908—Death of Emperor and Empress Dowager. 
Establishment of a system of education for women—what 

. Stride forward. 

1¢09—Opening of first Christian College for women, at Pe- 
King. 

19:1—Downfall of the Empire and establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. 

1913—Day of prayer for China fixed by Government 
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1914—Mandate announcing complete religious freedom. 

1917—Opium officially banished from China. 

1922—National Christian Conference; 115 years after Morri- 

son began his work, 6,250 foreign missionaries, 366,000 

Protestant Christians. How is that for a brief summing 

up of a thrilling story? 

EsTHER: But what is left to do, then? 

Miss ANGEL (smiling): Enough and to spare! 366,000 
Christians is a wonderful number for so short a period, but 
don’t forget that there are over 400,000,000 people, and they 
all need the gospel. 

(Enter the Pastor, who is greeted by Miss ANGEL and the 
class.) 

Miss ANGEL: We have covered the points of our study 
with one important exception, and that is our Baptist mission 
work in China. Our Department of Missionary Education 
has furnished us fully with the facts, and we have not ne- 
glected them; but I asked the Pastor to come in and have a 

‘part in this closing session by telling us the story in his own 
way. 

Henry: This is a treat for us. 

THE Pastor: It is a pleasure indeed to be with you. 
These mission study classes are one of the most inspiring and 
helpful means of religious education I know of. Miss ANGEL 
has asked me to compress a volume of Baptist missionary 
history into a paragraph, and I must do my best to obey. 
The story is full of thrilling incidents, but I can only give you 
a few facts. William Dean was our first missionary, and he 
entered Hongkong in 1852. Our first mission station was 
opened in Swatow, South China, by Dr. William Ashmore, 
who became one of the foremost missionaries in China. A 
Baptist woman, Miss Adele Field, reaching Swatow in 1873, 
established the first Bible Women’s Training School and thus 
started that great work now carried on by many denomina- 
tions. In 1843 our first medical missionary, Dr. D. J. 
McGowan, entered the old city of Ningpo at night and alone, 
and in six years had treated 13,000 patients. Two American 
women, Dr. Caroline Daniels and Dr. Anna K. Scott, built 
hospitals and did a most heroic work. In education too our 
missionaries have made a proud record. The Christian mis- 
sionaries gave to China, when the day of the new education 
came, not only textbooks for the schools but the phonetic 
alphabet, which enables the common people to read the 
Bible. And in all this work our missions have had a notable 
part. In Shanghai College we have one of the very finest in- 
stitutions of learning, in its standards, its students, and its 
Christian influence. It is the glad record that students who 
spend two years in”the college rarely ever fail to confess 
Christ. 

We have come to see that medical, evangelistic and educa- 
tional work go hand in hand, and that it is all truly evangelis- 
tic, for it all leads to the Christmas joy and the Easter hope. 
From the simplest beginnings we have grown until we now 
have three great stations in China, the South China, East 
China and West China Missions, with schools, colleges and 
theological seminaries, and an opening for service only limited 
by lack of means. We have 228 missionaries, 1,025 native 
workers, 183 churches, 10,800 church members, and 16,500 
students in our schools. I feel sure that your class studies 
have given you an interest in this great land, which will make 
you more active supporters of mission work. The first 
statesmen of China say that the only hope for China lies in 
Christ. We know that the influence of Christianity is not to 
be measured by the number of Christian converts. It is qual- 
ity not quantity. We know that the leaders of greatest in- 
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fluence in the Republic are Christians, nearly all graduates of 
our mission schools. But we also know that this is a critical 
period for China, in which all traditions, civilizations and 
religions, are being questioned. If we allow our mission work 
to be crippled or hampered in this day of need and oppor- 
tunity, we must expect to see our influence weaken, our work 
decline. Nor is this just a local matter either, between our- 
selves and China—it is of far greater moment than that. 
The friendship of China and the United States will have a 
profound influence on world peace. Out of the East and the 
West, no two nations have a fairer chance of lasting friend- 
ship than these. We can never end war by merely talking 
against it. Evils are not cured by negatives. What we need 
is a positive program of love, based on respect. That I am 
sure your study has given you. May you help others to feel 
as you do. 

Miss ANGEL: Most heartily we thank our Pastor for these 
words. We all realize that the situation of China today offers 
an unparalleled opportunity. Our Christian work in China is 
only begun. Millions will wait for the message of Christ. 
Shall we stand aside and let China march ahead without us? 
or shall we go hand in hand with her, cementing a friendship 
that will make a lasting contribution to the peace of the 
world? 

Att (rising): We'll make it hand in hand! 


(The section that follows is one of the most interesting, 
but may be omitted where the costumes cannot be provided 
or the service is too long. In that case, omit to the point of 
saluting the flag and singing the anthem, which can be done 
by the class.) 


(Enter Tone H1nc at left, followed by the other Chinese. 
RoBert and Henry quickly move table to extreme right, 
others move chairs back, and all stand on the right side, 
looking at the newcomers. Tonc HInG moves hesitatingly 
forward, while the others stay huddled together by the en- 
trance.) 

Miss ANGEL: Why, who are these people? 

Dorotuy: Why, it’s Tonc Hinc. (Greeting him, as he 
bows low.) Have you come to ask about your English les- 
sons? And have you brought some friends? 

Tone Hinc: Honorable Miss, you say, “We Americans 
Study China,” I say myself, ‘““Tonc Hrne, go, take some peo- 
ple with you, speak to China class.” They came. 

Dorotuy: This is Miss ANGEL, our Leader. (ToncG 
Hinc bows low.) 

Miss ANGEL: We are very glad to see you. Won’t your 
friends come forward to meet us? 

(Tone Hine bows again, then turns to marshal the others 
forward. They come slowly toward the center, and all bow 
low, Americans returning bow.) 

Miss ANGEL: You have come to tell us about your coun- 
try? 

Tonc Hinc: No, tell you about ourselves! Me, I come 
from Canton, velly long time ago! Live here, work here. 
Must belong to tong. Don’t like, but must belong, or can’t 
work! (Making vigorous motions of rubbing clothes and 
ironing.) Work velly hard! Good business! Velly lonesome! 
(Bowing to Dororuy and class.) Feel better now! (He 
turns to the priest, who bows, Americans bow, too.) 

Priest: We call our country the Middle Kingdom, be- 
cause we believe China to be the center of the world. Before 
you came, our people were Confucianists, Buddhists or Tao- 
ists, but all united in the worship of our ancestors. Your 
Christianity came, bringing many good things, but in these 
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days since the Revolution, great changes have come. Our 
younger people are revolting from the traditions of their 
fathers, questioning the values of all ethics and religions. 
The challenge confronts us all. May we be able to meet it! 

Miss ANGEL: God grant we may! , 

(The Priest steps back a little, Tonc H1nc motions the 
FARMER forward.) 

Dorotuy: And who is this? 

FARMER: I am Chinese farmer. I use primitive methods, 
and work very hard, but I can get three crops a year out of 
my ground. I think sometimes my simple way is pretty good! 

JaMEs (interested at once): How much land have you? 

FarMER: Oh, I have very good farm. I have two acres 
and a half! 

James: Two acres and a half! And how many animals 
have you? 

FARMER: Plenty animals. One donkey, one cow, two 
pigs. 

James: And what do you grow? 

FARMER: Wheat, millet, sweet potatoes, beans. 

James: And how many people do you support on that two 
and a half acres? 

FARMER: Twelve. 

James: Well, I’m a farmer, too, and I’ve got to admit 
you have me beaten. I do know some improved methods that 
would help you, but there’s a lot I could learn from you, for 
I certainly couldn’t feed twelve people on two acres and a 
half. Why, I’ve been complaining because I only have 140 
acres. 

FARMER: Oh, too much! You must be rich man! 

James: Indeed I’m not. Say, American and Chinese 
farmers ought to get together! We could do a lot for each 
other! 

FarMER: Good talk, good talk! (He bows and steps 
back.) 

Tonc Hinc (as he motions forward the young woman): 
Younc CHINESE WIFE has story to tell you. ; 

Marian: Oh, let us hear it! 

YounG CHINESE WiFE: In my village there was only the 
little mission school where we girls could study. My father 
was progressive, he wanted me to learn. But he was very 
angry when I learned your religion, too! Then I was married, 
and went to live with my husband’s family. The “tai-tai,” 
my husband’s mother, had heard of my love for the Christian 
belief, and she was harsh with me. We daughters-in-laws are 
like servants, you know, dependent on the kindness of our 
mothers-in-law for our happiness. Our husbands can’t ob- 
ject if we are ill-treated, for that would be filial disobedience. 
But my husband had graduated from a Christian college, and 
he sympathized with me, so he got a government job in Pe- 
king, and persuaded his family that it was good for him to go. 
According to the old custom, I would have to stay with his 
family. But he begged his mother to let me go, and made 
such a good case of his loneliness and temptations in a strange 
city that she yielded. So now we live far from her unkind- 
ness, my husband is good to me, and I have in my heart the 
hope that he will some day become a Christian. All this | 
owe to the kind people here who sent the missionaries to my 
country. (She bows and steps back.) 

Marian: Oh, HENRY! We'll have to find some way to 
send a little more money, this year! 

Henry: We will! We can manage it somehow! 

Tone Hinc (bowing low to the official): We have great 
honor! This is high Chinese OFrFIctAL, very well known. 

Miss ANGEL: And have-you something to tell us, too? 
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OFFICIAL (bowing): I have come to ask your help for my 
country. All of the Western powers, and Japan, too, have 
taken part in our affairs, supporting this leader or that, selling 
arms to revolutionaries, or arranging for loans with corrupt 
officials that are a drain on our resources. It is impossible 
to say how much of the disturbances and anarchy in China 
at the present moment is due to the interference of foreign 
nations. Our honest friends agree that we could handle our 
affairs far better if the other powers would let us alone. The 
ideal of our great philosopher, Lao-tzu, was “(Development 
without Domination”—but the foreigners do not understand 
this ideal! 

We face such grave difficulties that we cannot tell what 
will happen in the next ten years. But we have faith in China! 
We need your help, the wisdom of your experience. But most 
of all, we need freedom from foreign aggression. Do not drive 
us into militarism, but act toward us as brothers—and have 
faith in China! 

RoBeErtT (firmly): We will do our best to help you—and 
we will all have faith in China. May she help us win through 
to world brotherhood! 


(The OFFICIAL turns to retire, and sees the Chinese flag.) 


OrFIcIAL: Why! That is our flag! 

HENRY: Yes. We wanted it there while we studied about 
China. Tell us about it! What do the five stripes mean? 

OrFICIAL: They stand for the five races or groups who 
compose the Chinese Republic. The Red stands for Han or 
pure Chinese people (the 19 Provinces of China Proper), 
Yellow stands for Manchuria, Blue for Mongolia, White for 
Tibet, and Black for Chinese Turkestan. Let us salute our 
flag! (They all bow low three times.) 

THE YouNG Wire: Shall we not sing our national hymn? 

MarIAN: Yes, do! 

TonG Hine (taking a roll of papers from his sleeve): Will 
you not sing with us? 

Dorotuy: Gladly, we’ll do the best we can. (She 
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takes the papers and distributes them to the Americans.) 

James: What do the words mean? 

OrFIcIAL: China stands in the center of the universe! 
She extends from the top of the great mountain in Central 
Asia—large rivers and mountains abound! Altogether five 
races! Build up the nation for the time to come! Long has 
she endured—long may she live! 

(All shift their positions until Americans and Chinese 
alternate, with Miss ANGEL and the OrricrAt in the center. 
All sing in unison the Chinese hymn, with the Chinese words 
here given.) At the close they say in unison, “God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 


How To MAKE THE COSTUMES 


Costumes: (a) Priest—Yellow robe, skullcap. (b) Farmer 
—Loose trousers to ankles, coat reaching to knees, skullcap. 
(c) Wife—Medium blue coat and trousers or skirt and coat. 
(d) Laundryman—Straight full trousers, hip length coat, 
plain or striped material, skullcap. (e) Mandarin Official— 
Long silk coat, sleeveless vest, trousers or leggings of contrast- 
ing color, round turban hat with upturned brim with red silk 
tassel. 

These costumes may be made very easily of plain cotton 
materials such as calico or percale. Ordinary full trouser pat- 
tern and kimono style blouse or jacket pattern. 

Make the Chinese flag seventeen and one-half inches wide 
by twelve and one-half inches high. The stripes will thus be 
two and one-half inches in width, and run across. The colors 
of the stripes from top to bottom are red, yellow, blue, white, 
and black. Larger or smaller flags can be based in proportion. 

(This Mission Study Class Session is not at all difficult, re- 
quiring only a few persons. To have the Chinese visitors will 
greatly add to the interest and the costumes are not difficult to 
make. In some places Christian Chinese could be found who 
would take part. A real interest on the part of the Class cannot 
fail to carry the audience with enthusiasm.) 


Chinese National Anthem 
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Held Up by Train 
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Bandits in Mexico 


BY MABEL V. YOUNG 


OU are invited to come with me to 

visit the schools supported by our 
Woman’s Home Mission Society in Mex- 
ico. At our branch school in Puebla in 
the poorest district of the city, the bare- 
footed little tots in the kindergarten seem 
as happy as the pupils in any private 
school of the more exclusive suburbs in 
our own city. Eagerly the children beg 





CHILDREN OF PUEBLA WITH THEIR 
TEACHERS 


for their turn to read to the teacher. In 
our school home “‘Colegio Bautista How- 
ard,” the garden, the woodsy park oppo- 
site, the view of the volcanoes from our 
roof, all make an attractive setting. The 
older girls who live in the school are pre- 
paring to become missionary teachers. 
"We leave the management of this 
school in the hands of Miss Metta Smith 
and Miss May Gilbert and start off for 
our trip. The first school we visit is in 
Mexico City. Although in its infancy, 
164 pupils were enrolled this year. At 
the entrance we note the sign which an- 
nounces classes in cooking and in Eng- 
lish. As we go through the building (a 
rented house) we see glass jars of fruit 
and vegetables canned by girls in the 
cooking class. Much attention is paid to 
hand work. Besides the many fancy 
articles of wood, wire and glass, the boys 
have made several boxes of shoe black- 
ing, which by its looks and odor seems 
to give promise of many a brilliant shine. 
The children are of good families. 

The following morning we take the car 
to the village of Guadalupe—the almost 
impregnable center of Catholicism of all 
Mexico. Here people from all over the 
country make pilgrimages in December, 
to celebrate the great day when a miracu- 
lous vision of the Virgin is said to have 
been given a humble Indian. Naturally 
in this town our school is not large. It 
enrolled 64 this year. The two teachers 
also teach in the Sunday school attended 
by the pupils who have the courage to 


withstand the jeers of the zealous Cath- 
olics of the place. 

Our next school is in Monterrey. As 
we journey on we pass the town of Li- 
nares where a fine school, to the sorrow 
of the Baptists of the town, is to be 
closed next vear because of lack of funds. 
The school in Monterrey occupies a 
fair-sized though inadequate house, but 
every room is full. Pupils will no doubt 
have to be turned away before the end of 
the year. The principal of the school is 
Sr. Villarreal, a fine Christian man, 
while every teacher is a member of the 
Baptist church. As we enter the build- 
ing and feel the spirit of good cheer, har- 
mony and pleasant order, we realize that 
we are in an atmosphere which cannot 
help but result in lifting the pupils to 
better lives, many of them to real Chris- 
tianity. Many of these boys and girls 
are regular attendants at Sunday school 
and a number are already church mem- 
bers. Some of the leading men and 
women of our Mexican Baptist churches 
today are graduates of this school and 
some of the present teachers were for- 
merly pupils. 

As we say farewell, little do we realize 
the experience before us. About ten 
o’clock that night, as our train descends 
an incline and rounds a curve, we stop 
so suddenly that the few passengers who 
are standing are thrown to their seats. 
A tremor of fear and questioning passes 
through the car. Soon shots ring out. 
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We know what is happening. Having 
had some practice in the art of avoiding 
bullets, we make for the aisle with the 
intention of crawling under the berth, 
which the porter is just making up, but 
he has the same idea and gets there first. 
The shooting soon stops and we stand 
up as seven hard-faced, big sombreroed 
men enter the car, bulging with pistols, 
rifles and knives. The spokesman in- 
forms us that they do not care to harm 
the passengers, but that they need 
money. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Immediately, the men passengers begin 
to transfer handfuls of silver to the ban- 
dits. We almost hold our breath as they 
pass us by without even noticing us. 
What good fortune! 

After the car has been well canvassed, 
work is begun on the two safes in the ex- 
press car. One is smail enough to carry 
away, but the other containing over 
100,000 pesos is too large. Soon the 
bandits enter our car again and smash 
the glass which shields the tools for 
emergency use. Even with these they 
cannot open the large safe, so they 
finally leave. The train men report 
about 60 bandits outside, though only 
seven came into our car. 

In the morning we discover that our 
engine was turned completely over, the 
engineer and a soldier killed and three 
cars derailed. We remain in that spot 
19 hours but finally are transferred to 
another train, and after traveling another 
night and a day we reach Mexico City. 
The next morning we return to Puebla 
where our friends eagerly await us. How 
good it is to be back again. 
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OVER A TEN YEAR period, comparing 
1924 with 1914, the volume of business 
done by the Methodist Book Concern 
shows an increase of 100 per cent. The 
total last year reached $5,000,000. 


WWW 


FoR THE THIRD YEAR the Lutheran 
Church has carried on extensive relief 
work in Germany. Just before Christ- 
mas a ship load of 75 tons of clothing, 
shoes, sheets, blankets, soap and food 
was forwarded, which brought relief to 
thousands of suffering humanity. 


www 


Dr. J. C. R. Ew1ne, for 40 years mis- 


sionary in India, has been elected Chair- 


man of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. He is one of 
few living missionaries who have had 
conferred upon them the title of Sir, 
having been made “a Knight Comman- 
der of the Indian Empire” in 1923. 


www 


DURING THE TEN YEARS since the be- 
ginning of the war the Sudan Interior 
Mission (undenominational) has _re- 
ported gratifying progress. The number 
of mission stations increased from 11 to 
22, and native churches, from 12 to 4o. 


Www 


Missions joins with other magazines 
in extending hearty congratulations to 
the Spirit of Missions, which with the 
January issue began its ninetieth year of 
publication. This magazine, which repre- 
sents the mission work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and is published by it, 
has renewed its youth and is one of the 
most interesting missionary periodicals 
that comes to our table. 


WwW 


THE AMERICAN Missionary issued by 
the Congregational Home Mission or- 
ganizations publishes an honor roll of 
churches in which the magazine has 100 
or more subscribers. In January issue 
28 churches are listed in the honor roll. 


WWW 


IN COMMENTING on the Foreign Mis- 
sions Convention at Washington, The 
Missionary Review of the World publishes 
a statistical contrast between 1900 and 
1925, covering the first quarter of the 
present century. Protestant missionary 
rganizations in the United States have 
increased from 54 to 100; income has 
grown from $6,115,000 to $40,276,000; 
American foreign missionaries have in- 
creased in number from 4,500 to 18,000; 
and the staff of native workers from 
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Among Other Denominations 


16,000 to 60,000. Schools and colleges 
have increased from 6,252 with 240,263 
pupils to 20,000 with 622,000 students 
enrolled. Church membership has grown 
from 400,496 to more than 1,500,000. 


www 


THE FIVE YEAR campaign of intensive 
Sunday school work, which began in 
Korea in the summer of 1920, will cul- 
minate in the fall of this year. During its 
progress more than one new Sunday 
school per day has been organized. 
There are now more than 4,000 Sunday 
schools in Korea. 


www 


THE AMERICAN BoarD on its Madura 
field in India is doing a work among 
criminal tribes similar to that of our own 
work under Missionary S. D. Bawden at 
Kavali. The people are known as the 
Kallar caste, and in this district the 
American Board maintains 66 village 
schools. Last year there were 84 bap- 
tisms from this caste. 


www 


Dr. CLARENCE E. McCartney, Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, in reviewing the work of the 
church during the past year, calls atten- 
tion to some disappointing facts. Al- 
though 87,000 were added to the church 
membership by confession of faith, fully 
61,000 were suspended. Of the 10,000 
Presbyterian churches, 3,400 last year 
failed to report a single member added by 
confession of faith. Dr. McCartney 
cites as one reason for this situation that 
“more and more the work of proclaiming 
the gospel is being left to the official and 
formal channels and agencies of the 
church. What is needed is the revival of 
faith in the gospel and love for the gospel 
so that once again, as at the beginning, it 
shall have free and spontaneous procla- 
mation on the part of those who believe 
in Jesus.” 


wu 


Tue UNITED FREE CuuRCH of Scot- 
land is manifesting concern over the 
propaganda and proselytizing activities 
of Mormons in Scotland. Recently they 
have been especially active in Edin- 
burgh and in certain smaller villages in 
the immediate vicinity. 


wu 


AccorDING TO recent reports a move- 
ment, well organized and financed, is 
under way to win the Negro to the Roman 
Catholic faith. At a meeting of the 
Catholic Interracial Society, attention 
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was called to the fact that “the Catholic 
Church seeks the salvation of souls, and 
the soul has no color.” Secretary George 
L. Cady, of the American Missionary 
Association, describes the democracy of 
the Catholic Church and its appeal to the 
Negro as follows: “You enter its doors, 
always open. You are welcome to any 
part of the house and find yourself for 
the time being an equal member of a 
democracy, which knows no distinction 
of race or color. Whatever may be the 
unapproachable autocracy behind the 
altar, in the pews of the Catholic Church 
there is the utmost democracy.” 


www 


THE WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER, 
issued by the Lutheran Church, in its 
January issue published an article about 
William Carey, paying high tribute to 
this distinguished pioneer Baptist mis- 
sionary. It says: “In the Kingdom of 
God, the work of William Carey towers 
high as a great mountain rising above 
other surrounding mountains. Carey 
the cobbler did more than any other per- 
son to add India’s jewel to the diadem 
of Christ.” 

Kw 


THE Woman’s HomE Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Church reports 
that mite boxes distributed among its 
members during a four year period 
brought in 18,100,600 pennies. The regu- 
lar and systematic collection of pennies, 
although in themselves very small, soon 
amounts to large sums. 


www 


IT Is REPORTED that in New York State 
more than 70,000 Jews have become ad- 
herents of Christian Science. A Hebrew 
Christian offers the following reasons why 
this should be attractive to the modern 
Jew: “It eliminates Christ, makes start- 
ling claims of alleviating suffering, offers 
social life where the Jew can easily min- 
gle with Gentiles, and yet it does not cut 
him off from the fellowship of his own 
people.” 

wKwW 


THE FEDERAL CouNCcIL of Churches 
reports a total Protestant church mem- 
bership in the United States of 48,224,014 
and a Roman Catholic membership of 
18,260,793. 

ww 


AN EDITORIAL in the Walther League 
Messenger vigorously denounces a pastor 
in a Southern state for defending the bet- 
ting system at race tracks. As a result 
of his attitude, horsemen and gamblers 
raised a sum of $350,000 for a church and 
$12,000 for a residence. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS of the work done 
during the year by missionaries of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety are now being received at the head- 
quarters of the Society. On the ten mis- 
sion fields of the Society about 600 men 
and women are in service. This does not 
include missionaries of the Woman’s 
Society. Their reports tell inspiring 
' stories of difficulties overcome, of vic- 
tories won and of new opportunities 
opening. Many of these reports are be- 
ing multigraphed for distribution among 
churches and individuals especially in- 
terested in the work of certain, stations. 
Any Baptist desiring copies of such re- 
ports should apply by mail to Secretary 
William B. Lipphard, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

www 


Dr. CHar-Es E. GILKEY is now in the 
Orient, delivering the Barrows lectures, 
From February 11th to 18th he lectured 
in the Madras Christian College. Rev. 
A. S. Woodburne is the representative of 
the Foreign Society in this great educa- 
tional institution. 


www 


Mr. H. P. OPpENSHAW, general secre- 
tary for evangelism in Szechuan Prov- 
ince, and Mr. Y. T. Liu, religious work 
secretary of the Chengtu Y. M. C. A., 
conducted an evangelistic campaign in 
Yachowfu last November. These men 
spoke four and five times a day and never 
less than three times. Rev. Chester F. 
Wood who is in charge of the evangelistic 
work in Yachowfu says: “People every- 
where, old and young, rich and poor, 
teachers and farmers, are seeking to hear 


the truth.” 
werk 


EIGHT VOLUNTEER women workers of 
Santurce, Porto Rico, in three months 
made 1,289 calls and distributed 2,000 
tracts. There is an increasing feeling 
among the native Christians that they 
must tell others of their new faith. 


www 


A FIELD representative of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation who spends his 
entire time aiding churches to put on the 
Every Member Canvass says that many 
churches gladly put an item in the cur- 
rent expense budget to pay the annual 
dues of the pastor’s membership in the 
Retiring Pension Fund of the Ministers 





and Missionaries Benefit Board. This is 


good and suggestive news. 
ww 


A District Association of the 
churches of the Baracoa Field, Cuba, has 
been formed as it has been difficult for a 
majority of these churches to attend the 
General Convention. Three students 
for the ministry at Cristo College are 
from this territory. In all there are 23 
churches with a total membership of 638, 
cared for by six pastors. The Cuban 
Baptist Home Mission Society spent 
$1,600 on the field during 1924 as a help 
toward self-support, and a larger budget 
for 1925 has been proposed. 


www 


THE YEAR 1924 was the most fruitful 
in the history of the Udayagiri field, ac- 
cording to Missionary F. W. Stait, and 
this in spite of the fact that it was a time 
of much sickness and suffering. The 
northeast monsoon failed for the fourth 
time and fodder for cattle was so scarce 
that only the rich could buy it. Many 
animals belonging to the poor died from 
weakness. 


www 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Dr. H. B. 
Benninghoff, a Hoshien or “‘service gar- 
den,” known as the Waseda Christian 
Brotherhood, is carried on for the stu- 
dents of Waseda University in Tokyo. 
The Hoshien is an outgrowth of the dor- 
mitory work opened for Waseda students 
in 1908 in cooperation with the officers, 
professors and students of the Univer- 
sity. The two Baptist dormitories have 
afforded real Christian homes to the stu- 
dents. Scott Hall is being increasingly 
used as a center for all sorts of student 
activities. 


www 


Miss ELizABETH FRASER who has 
served two vears at the Judson Neigh- 
borhood House, New York City, in the 
Day Nursery, has resigned to accept 
another position. 


Ww 


Can you imagine feeding, clothing, 
supplying light and blankets for a girl in 
school at 25 cents a week? This is what 
Miss Edna Oden is doing at Ntondo, 
Africa. Just figure it out for yourself. 
There are 31 girls in the school and she 





receives an appropriation of $400 a year. 
Besides the above items, the following 
must be paid from the same fund: Cer- 
tain school supplies for 45 outposts and 
two station schools, and the salary of a 
Bible woman. Rev. Joseph Clark writes, 
“T do not see how Miss Oden can make 
ends meet.” 


www 


Miss SARAH WHELPTON writes that 
the building rented in June for a Girls’ 
Dormitory in Manila has now been pur- 
chased by the Woman’s Society, and has 
been adapted to its new requirements. 
It is now ready to receive 4o girls in a 
Christian home just as comfortable and 
convenient as any dormitory in Manila. 
The girls call it the palace and friends 
who come to visit and inspect are de- 
lighted with what some few changes, re- 
pairs and a coat of paint have done. The 
family has increased from 10 to 30. They 
all seem very happy, and while some are 
very ardent Catholics, they are learning 
to take an interest in the Bible lessons. 


www 


Doctors AND NURSES at the Clough 
Memorial Hospital in Ongole, South 
India, are delighted over the new X-Ray 
outfit from the Rockefeller Foundation 
Fund. 

wae 


Rev. A. E. BIGELow of Iloilo, P. I., 
writes: ‘‘All over the district there is a 
new spiritual hunger. If we had ten good 
preachers to put into the field we could 
not fill the calls that come to us for pure 
gospel work. Once only a private school 
could get us a hearing. Now the people 
ask us to establish Sunday schools.” 


www 


Miss RutH Howarp, formerly a 
worker among the Mexicans in Denver, 
has been transferred to work among the 
Italians at the Federal Hill. Christian 
Center in Providence, R. I. 


www 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS have been at- 
tending the evangelistic campaign con- 
ducted by Rev. Oliver Reed, evangelist 
in Wyoming under appointment by the 
Wyoming State Convention and the 
Home Mission Society. At the close of 
the meeting in Greybull, Rev. B. F. Far- 
rar, pastor, baptized 44 persons. Eighty- 
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three men made profession of faith in the 
meeting. Seventy people, a large fro- 
portion of whom are adults, have already 
united with the church. 


www 


A BrBLE READING CLUB has been or- 
ganized among the adult Crow Indians 
by Missionary Chester A. Bentley, at 
Crow Indian Agency, Montana. It is the 
purpose @f the members to read a Bible 
story every day. At the Crow Agency 
Mr. and. Mfs. Bentley cooperated with a 
local comfimittee in the carrying out of 
successful plans for a community Christ- 
mas. In addition to two boxes of oranges 
and four boxes of apples for adults, 450 
individual treats for children were dis- 
tributed. 

WwW 


Dr. CHARLES S. GrBss during the past 
year made an important contribution to 
the study and control of poultry dis- 
eases in China. He is the Baptist repre- 
sentative in the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. Widespread epi- 
demics of rinderpest in cattle, of poultry 
diseases and of silkworm diseases have 
afforded him excellent opportunities for 
field work and research. 


WwW He 


Dr. R. A. THomson, treasurer of the 
Japan Baptist Mission, is also in charge 
of the Kyoto station at present, since no 
missionary has been designated to this 
important educational center. 


www 


Dr. GEorGE Rice Hovey, Secretary 
of Education of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, who is seeking restoration to health 
at the Clifton Springs Sanatarium, re- 
ports considerable improvement in his 
condition. Responsibility for the work 
of his department during his absence is 
divided between Superintendent C. S. 
Detweiler, who cares for the schools in 
Latin America, and the Executive Secre- 
tary, who looks after the Negro and In- 
dian schools. Secretary White will soon 
attend the annual meetings of Virginia 
Union University at Richmond; Bene- 
dict College at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Spelman College and Morehouse 
College at Atlanta; Jackson College at 
Jackson, Mississippi; Leland College at 
Baker, Louisiana; and Bishop College at 
Marshall, Texas. 

wwe 


Rev. E. C. Conpicr of Thayetmyo, 
Burma, has been working hard the last 
few years for a mass movement to Christ 
among the Chins. First of all, he has 
been trying to create a belief that this is 
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possible and probable. He says: “To a 
certain extent we have done less sowing 
of the gospel seed and more cultivating 
of the field and preparing the soil. The 
preachers are more enthusiastic and are 
really beginning to believe they can have 
a mass movement. Non-Christians are 
coming from sections to which we have 
not yet been, with the Macedonian call 
to come over and help them.” 


ww 


IN A RECENT report letter from Ntondo, 
Belgian Congo, Rev. Joseph Clark speaks 
favorably of the medical work done there 
by one of the Woman’s Society mission- 
aries: ‘“Miss Hagquist had 150 patients at 
the dispensary in one day. Some 
woman’s work!” 





“I Was Blind, Now I See” 


Our prize patient just now is a little 
lad who was picked off the street by a 
kind hearted man and brought to us, 
totally blind. He certainly was a piti- 
ful child with such a sad face. He 
looked about eight or nine years old, 
but claims he is fourteeen. We tried 
conservative surgical treatment and 
were greatly pleased to see favorable 
reaction. It took many months but 
at last the soft cataracts were ab- 
sorbed and the lad can see! We fitted 
him up with glasses and he has de- 
veloped into a fine little helper. 

One day I asked him what he 
wanted to do now that he could see. 
We have helped boys find jobs and 
apprenticeships and I had thought of 
that for this lad. His face is almost 
round now and he is so well and 
happy. He turned up that smiling 
face and said: “I’d like to stay here 
and help in the hospital.” Well, that 
got me, of course, and I decided we 
could not send that boy adrift. Next 
fall we shall try him out in our mission 
school.—C. E. Tompkins, M.D., Suifu, 
West China. 











Rev. T. I. STOKELEy arrived in New 
York City, February 26, on his first visit 
to the United States as the joint repre- 
sentative of the Home Mission Society 
and the British Missionary Society in 
Jamaica. ‘Mr. Stokeley came in response 
to an invitation to speak in. churches of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
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AT THE BEGINNING of the year 1924 
Missionary John Dussman had the care 
of two fields in South India, Vinukonda 
and Narsaravupett. For nine years 


without a break this devoted missionary 





had two fields to look after—a really 
great burden. He has now been relieved 
of the latter and will be able to give more 
attention to his own field at Vinukonda. 
The Christians there live in 107 villages 
and all have been visited once, twice 
and some three times during the past 
year and 194 were baptized. Every vil- 
lage in the taluq now has Christians. 
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AMONG THE ACTIVITIES of the Christian 
Community Center for Negroes, in 
Cleveland, are three classes for laymen 
and lay women, one for the study of the 
Bible, another for a study of English 
and another for debating. Two classes 
in literature and one in history have been 
organized for ministers. Several new 
groups, with an average attendance of 
22, have been organized for boys. In 
the Thrift Club the boys are encouraged 
to open savings accounts, any amount 
above a nickel being accepted. 
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NORTHERN Baptists have been at 
work in the Assam Mission since 1836 
when the station of Sadiva was opened 
by the great pioneer, Nathan Brown, 
in response to a request from the British 
Government to “come and convert the 
heathen.” Today there are 299 organ- 
ized Baptist churches in this mission, 
with 27,070 members. The youngest 
station, Kangpokpi, reports 625 baptisms 
during the past year. 
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Many BurMans are joining the Ma- 
sonic Lodge, according to a recent re- 
port. Missionary L. B. Rogers of Toun- 
goo said one friend wrote him that since 
joining the lodge his opportunity for ser- 
vice had broadened and he now gets.-at 
the men to talk with them about his Di- 
vine Master. i 
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On account OF financial limitations 
the project of a Union: Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, to be established at the 
great Indian center of Bezwada by the 
Canadian Baptists and Northern Bap- 
tists, has been definitely abandoned. 
The Seminary will remain at Ramapat- 
nam where it has been for the last 50 
years. 
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SEVERAL LEADERS among Christian 
Indians in Oklahoma have enrolled for 
study under Rev. George L. White, Di- 
rector of the Correspondence Course 
under the American Baptist Publication 
Society. The only financial cost to these 
Indians is for postage for papers turned 
in for examination and for books. 
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NEws FROM BELGIAN CONGO 


An important phase of our work is to 
reach the women and girls. Their en- 
lightenment and instruction is absolutely 
essential to the building of clean, happy 
homes and the elevation of the coming 
generation. Of course we are only at the 
beginning of things here, but I have been 
encouraged by the response of the 
women, 20 of whom are church members 
and there are about twice that number 
who want to be guided into the Way of 
Life. There are 69 church members and 
nearly every male member is a teacher 
out in the work, besides several others 
who are “followers” but not baptized. 
As soon as they become Christians and 
can read a little they are sent to sur- 
rounding towns. There are over 70 in 
the field now and we could place three 
score more any day if we had them. At 
the close of the Sabbath school, as we 
sang, “Who'll be the next to follow 
Jesus,” seven women arose almost 
simultaneously, and said, “We want to 
follow Jesus.” —Clara E. Hill, Moanza. 


ScHoot Days at NINGPO 
School opened on September the thir- 
teenth with an enrollment of 63 women 
and 24 children; every bed was full. 
This is the largest attendance of the 
school, due-to the building having been 
enlarged one year previous. 
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JUNGLE CHILDREN OF RANGOON AFTER RECEIVING PICTURE CARDS FROM THE 
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Nine of the students are girls, seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, too old to 
begin studying in the lower primary 
schools with the little children. They 
enjoy the Woman’s School and bring in 
young life. 

Fifteen women and girls have recently 
manifested their desire to accept Christ 
as their Saviour. The term closed with 
only 11 in the school that had not made 
some stand toward a better life. God has 
been with us and the school closed for the 
Chinese New Year vacation with a fine 
spirit. 

A BRAHMIN WIDOW 

Perhaps the greatest event of the two 

months is the baptism of Chengamma. 





SCHOOL GIRLS OF NINGPO, EAST CHINA, WITH BIBLE PICTURE 


She is a Brahmin widow of some prop- 
erty and education. She was an assistant 
mistress of a Government girls’ boarding 
school and, thinking that in her own vil- 
lage she would suffer persecution if she 
made public confession of her faith, she 
asked a Christian preacher to bring her 
to Ongole. After she had been living 
with us a couple of weeks and after her 
own relatives had been notified of ier 
whereabouts, she came before the town 
church and confessed her faith in Jesus 
Christ. Her relatives did come, and with 
tears and wailing urged her to depart 
from this “unknown roar” and remain 
with them as their own loved one. She 
expressed her willingness to remain with 
them but not to depart from the new way 
which she knew was the way to God and 
eternal life. Her testimony was clear 
and powerful and her relatives left her, 
knowing that her strong will could never 
be bent away from the line which it had 
chosen. A week ago last Sunday she was 
baptized in the old baptistry under the 
tamarind tree where more than 25,000 
people from the lower castes have been 
baptized and where the son-in-law of one 
of the greatest judges in South India, 
also a Brahmin, was baptized in 1911. 
She makes the fourth Brahmin who has 
descended into its waters. She is now 
studying in the eighth standard of the 
girls’ school and is giving much time to 
the study of the Bible. 
Ups AND Downs At YACHOW 

The year began with the hospital full 

of wounded soldiers. Miss Therolf’s ex- 


cellent work was brought to a sudden 
close several weeks before her furlough 
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was due, as she was confined to her bed. 
Next came a strike amongst the nurses. 
We remained firm as to our requirements 
and after one week, three out of the five 
returned under new contracts. These 
were fortunately the most desirable ones. 
Soon after this the graduate head nurse 
left. It was a most difficult situation for 
a new worker, but we have been able to 
surmount the waves of difficulty and 
discouragement. The opening of the 
Women’s Department with Miss Uin 
as head nurse, has been a blessed privi- 
lege, for it has given the women of the 
Yachow district a place to go when in 
need of medical and surgical treatment. 
While they are with us, it is our joy to 
give them the gospel message. Mr. Dzo, 
the hospital evangelist, has been most 
faithful in explaining the Jesus doctrine 
to them. One dear old lady upon whom 
Dr. Crook recently operated was a most 
careful and earnest listener, and is now 
asking to unite with the church. For a 
new enterprise we feel most encouraged. 
Every Friday afternoon we hold a prayer 
meeting in the classroom for the nurses 
and all in the employ of the hospital. The 
time is entirely devoted to prayer. We 
feel a deepening of our spiritual life is al- 
ready being realized. Undaunted by the 
past we press forward in His name for 
greater service to suffering humanity and 
in presenting the Word of Life.—Carrie 
A, Shurtleff. 
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About Birthdays 
BY CLARA M. GOODCHILD 


This is a talk about birthdays. Once 
Theodore Roosevelt said in conversation 
with Edward Bok that fifty was the 
worst birthday in a man’s life. Fifty 
may be a man’s worst birthday; I may 
not venture to expose which is the worst 
fora woman. When a man has a birth- 
day he takes a day off, but when a 
woman has a birthday she takes several 
years off. But if a man grows serious 
and troubled when the half-century 
mark is passed, a Society has sensations 
just the reverse, and welcomes its fiftieth 
anniversary with pride and jubilation. 

Such a birthday anniversary is coming 
in 1927 for the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission:Society. Its thrifty 
an: energetic members are beginning now 
to prepare for the celebration. It is to 
be a worthy celebration, for this Society 
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has been doing some rapid growing since 

it started asa little one in 1877. It began 
by teaching the freedmen, and then the 
Indians, and now it busies itself with 
many and mighty matters. Its mission- 
aries meet the immigrants at the ports 
to introduce them to America’s Christian 
heart; they go into foreign homes to 
teach American ways and to carry the 
Bible on whose blessed precepts Amer- 
ica’s prosperity is founded; they hold 
classes to teach English and the Bible 
to the foreign people; they conduct in- 
dustrial schools for boys and girls, and 
week-day Bible schools, and Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools, and carry on Chris- 
tian Centers where the serious business 
of happy living is explained and illus- 
trated. You can find these devoted 
women missionaries plying their trade 
of human salvation in every large city 
of our land, in many a mining com- 
munity, in numberless factory and mill 
towns, bringing the marvelous story of 
Jesus Christ as a gleam of glorious light 
into sordid lives. They teach the Indians 
out on the lonely desert, and the black 
children in the South, and the Oriental 
children of the western coast. Far up in 
Alaska on a tiny island near the Aleu- 
tians you can find them conducting an 
orphanage for the waifs on the edge of 
civilization. They have traveled into 
Mexico, fearless of revolutions, and into 
Central America regardless of creature 
comforts; they have crossed over to Cuba 
and Porto Rico with the open Bible in 
their hands; indeed the only limit to the 
good they would do and the miles they 
would dare to travel is the lack of money, 
for no matter how lofty the purpose it 
cannot go far on its errands of mercy 
with an empty purse. As an old-time 
preacher once said, “The Water of Life 
is free but you must pay for the hy- 
drant.” 

There are many people and many so- 
cieties in our land doing uplift work to 
make our country a more safe and com- 
fortable place in which to live, but our 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society is firmly convinced that it 
has a saving program which cannot be 
excelled, which carries not alone the 
cure for ignorance and discontent and 
hostility to American ideals, but offers 
in addition a balm for all the sorrows of 
life, a healing for the sin-sick soul through 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ the Divine 
Son of God. 

Friends of America warn her that she 
is in imminent danger of going on the 
rocks; historians declare that America is 
following the course of all great nations 
of antiquity, that she has had her bright 
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and hopeful morning, and has passed her 
glorious and prodigal noonday, and now 
is beginning the swift and fearful descent 
into the shadow of death, into the com- 
pany of the nations that forgot God. 
Only the other day John G. Fletcher, 
writing in the North American Review, 
said most casually and as if it were a 
foregone conclusion, “if as now seems 
likely, Western civilization should disap- 
pear.” But there is hope for Sodom in 
the prayers of the righteous, and our 
Society, whose birthday we are preparing 
to celebrate, believes that the one thing 
that can save America and make it truly 
God’s country, the hope of the world, 
is the Gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
This Gospel must be taught in every 
home in our land beginning with our 
own, to every person in our land, alien 
or American-born, with desperate earn- 
estness, as the angels laid hold on loiter- 
ing. Lot to hurry him into safety. So we 
send out our missionaries, God’s angels 
to save the lost. They carry this sublime 
ensign, “Christ in every Home.” Only 
as He and the Lord of Heaven and earth 
is loved and revered by all classes and 
conditions of men we have a true Repub- 
lic of America,.a “Land of the free and 
home of the brave,” enduring as God’s 
eternal hills. 


“‘Who saves his country saves all things, 

' And all things saved shall bless him. 

Wholets his country die, lets all things die, 
And all things dying curse him.” 


Now the Society wishes a big present 
for its fiftieth birthday so that it can 
reach more people with its story of life. 
It is asking for $500,000 from its friends 
and well-wishers all over the country, and 
to make the giving pleasant and pic- 
turesque it has adopted the symbol of a 
Golden Tree of Opportunity, like that 
tree seen by Saint John in the Revelation 
whose leaves were for the healing of the 
nations. And the nations that have run 
to our land from all over the world may 
find healing through us if our friends will 
help us get our $500,000 with our Golden 
Tree. Would you like to have a part in 
that tree, you who are reading this birth- 
day story? It is easy to help us, for every 
dollar counts. Each leaf is worth a dol- 
lar, each twig $20, each branch $100, 
each bough $1,000, and many, many 
must be sold to bring us our birthday 
gift. 

Do you wish to help your country and 
honor the Lord of all the earth? Here isa 
good way. You can learn more about us 
if you write to the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or if you are satisfied 
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that this is a tree of opportunity in whose 
beneficence you wish to share, just send 
your check to Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, and claim 
the blessing promised those who send out 
the Lord’s evangel. 


Our FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


In celebration of the Golden Anniver- 
sary there is to be a Hymn Contest for a 
Golden Anniversary Hymn Book. Rules 
for this follow: 

1. This contest is open to all women 
and World Wide Guild Girls of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

2. Hymns should be written preferably 
to familiar tunes found in a commonly 
used hymnbook. 

3. Hymns accompanied by original 
tunes will be welcome. 

4. The best hymns will be published 
in the Anniversary Hymnal. 

5. The latest date that the hymns may 
be received is October 1st, 1925. 

6. Each manuscript shall be marked 
by a number only and accompanied by 
a sealed envelope bearing on the outside 
the corresponding number and containing 
the name and address of the contestant. 

7. Mail hymns to Mrs. George H. 
Swift, 66 West Centre St., Woodbury, N.J. 

Committee—Mrs. George H. Swift, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Mount. 

Judges—Mrs. A. G. Hauenstein, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. I. H. O’Harra, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. George H. Swift, Woodbury, N. J. 


The miniature newspaper, Echoes- 
Tidings, which is devoted to promoting 
the Golden Anniversary, gives the news 
straight from the field in short, brief 
style. Echoes-Tidings is for free distri- 
bution and may be secured at 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Mexico, Land of Fiestas 


With every saint claiming honor on 
his day and with celebrations com- 
memorating the birthdays and death- 
days of all the national heroes and of 
battles won, Mexico is “fiestaed’”’ to 
death. There almost every day is a 
fourth of July celebration with fire- 
crackers and all sorts of fireworks. 
On the saint’s day the festival goes 
on at the particular church. Men send 
up skyrockets from the roof all day 
and half the night. Cannon crackers 
make one wonder if old Popacatepetl is 
again in eruption. 

One day there was a great shooting at 
a little church near the hospital. The 
explanation was that the Virgin was to be 
changed from that church to another. 
This was the way to wish her godspeed. 
On saint’s day, the streets are canopied 
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with fringes of colored paper rustling 
in the breeze. A special color distin- 
guishes each saint. In the churchyard 
or middle of the street a merry-go-round 
whirls, while a puppet-show may be go- 
ing on in the very doorway of the church. 
Ice cream parlors put up temporary 
canvases where crude “orguistas” play 
music sounding like an ancestor of jazz. 
Both sides of the street are lined with 
“priestos” or stands where all manner 
of refreshments, tamales, or fortas com- 
questros are sold. All around and filling 
every available spot are people, mostly 
poor people, gloriously spending their 
hard earned money on things that last 
a day. Withal they never forget to go 
within the church to pay tribute to the 
saint by burning a candle to his image 
and offering a prayer. 

Easter, of course, is the most glorious 
celebration. First comes. Palm Sunday 
when fireworks and great rockets go off 
the roofs. Churches are crowded with 
people taking their picture of the Virgin 
to be blessed or going for a bit of palm. 
Special masses are celebrated each day 
during the week. Wednesday is the day 
of sorrow and darkness. At seven in the 
morning the images in all the churches 
are covered. A quiet hushed reverence 
prevails as all organ music is stopped. 
That night the Last Supper is held. 
Thursday noon the feet of the disciples 
are washed. Twelve blind beggars from 
the street are conducted to the platform 
by twelve leading men. A priest poses 
as Jesus washing the top side of the right 
foot of each beggar. Rubbing on disin- 
fectant he kisses it. Crowds of people 
watch this ceremony. 

















BURNING THE EFFIGY OF JUDAS 
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From Wednesday night until Satur- 
day morning no bells are rung. Then the 
images are uncovered while the fireworks 
light the sky. It is customary several 
days before Saturday to have funny little 
toys and playthings sold on the streets. 
The whirling of some of these makes a 
clicking noise representing the breaking 
of Christ’s bones. Fireworks in the 
shape of dolls represent Judas. At ten 
o’clock ‘‘Judas” is blown up. This hang- 
ing continues until Sunday night. The 
fact that Christ has risen means very 
little to them. Their joy seems to come 
from the outward celebration. Every 
one by order of the church must attend 
mass on Easter Sunday, so the streets are 
filled with swarming people. All of the 
amusements attending saints’ days are 
in full swing on this occasion. 


BrsLE Day at AGuAS BUENAS 


Two testimonies received here on Bible 
Day reveal the power of the gospel. A 
father who was present with his three 
sons showed what the gospel had done 
for him. He wept as he told how he had 
led his family into sin, for he had made 
the children take part in his business 
of selling liquors and gambling. The 
knowledge of the gospel worked conver- 
sion in him, and brought great changes 
in that home. The other testimony was 
that of a brother who has been a member 
of the church for some time. He has been 
faithful, and very much wanted his wife 
to know Christ, but she always seemed 
indifferent and at times antagonistic. He 
had told me that he had almost lost hope 
that she would ever be won. I put her 
on my prayer list and continued to labor 
with her. Finally, she became a member 
of the Dorcas club, but did not accept 
Christ. We continued praying for her, 
and her husband continued with his 
faithful life, a testimony to the gospel, 
until finally one day she made a pro- 
fession of faith. Shortly after that 
their business was in a bad condition. 
They were worried. He prayed alone. 
Later when he entered the room where 
she was, he found her on her knees with 
an open Bible before her, pouring out her 
heart to God. He said then he knew 
that she had been truly converted.’— 
Lola Llabres, Porto Rico. 

Kew 

At PUERTA DE TIERRA, Porto Rico, 
just on the outskirts of San Juan, 30 
dark-skinned Porto Rican boys and girls 
gather into the classroom of Isabel Ace- 
vido at 8.30 in the morning to hear Bible 
stories and sing gospel hymns. A regular 
school curriculum of Spanish, English, 
arithmetic, etc., follows in course. 
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Two DISTINGUISHED BAPTISTS FROM 
EUROPE 


On February 13 two distinguished 
Baptists from Europe arrived in the 
United States. 

One was Dr. H. Prochazka, President 
of the Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, who has come to 
America to make a brief study of Baptist 
educational institutions as well as some 
important universities. He will be here 
until after the meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

The other visitor was Dr. J. H. Rush- 
brooke who through articles in Missrons 
is well known to our readers. After at- 
tending the important meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance of which he is a member, 
held in Chicago, February 25, Dr. Rush- 
brooke started on a western tour speak- 
ing to groups of Baptists in the Western 
States. Including also Canada and the 
territory of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention on this itinerary, he plans to re- 
turn to Europe on April rst. 

One of the largest gatherings in the his- 
tory of the New York Baptist Ministers’ 
Conference assembled on Monday, Feb- 
ruarv 16 when Dr. Rushbrooke for nearly 
an hour described conditions in Russia as 
he had observed them on his last visit. 
On February 17 he addressed the Foreign 
Mission Board giving a general review 
of Baptist progress on all European 
fields. With respect to Russia, Dr. 
Rushbrooke reported that: the Baptists 
in that country now had a church mem- 
bership conservatively estimated at 
1,250,000. They were finding it practi- 
cally impossible to maintain organized 
Sunday schools because of the edict of 
the Soviet government which prohibited 
religious instruction to persons under 
8 years of age. There was reason to be- 
lieve that some modification of this edict 
might be authorized. Throughout the 
country economic conditions had greatly 
improved although in certain areas there 
was still a shortage of crops and a possi- 
bility of famine. The new Theological 
Seminary in Leningrad, formerly called 
Petrograd and before the war known as 
St. Petersburg, was ‘making good prog- 
ress. Concerning the restriction against 
the importation of Bibles, Dr. Rush- 
brooke explained that this was due to the 
desire of the government to restrict all 
imports and thus maintain a favorable 
baiance of trade. There was no objection 
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to the printing of Bibles in Russia. In- 
deed it was encouraged in that it would 
provide employment and stimulate in- 
dustry. 

In July of this year Dr. Rushbrooke 
will have completed five years of service 
as Baptist Commissioner for Europe. 
During that period he has visited all 
Baptist fields in Europe, including six 
visits to the interior of Russia. 


C. STARR BARKER RESIGNS 


Mr. C. Starr Barker, after almost six 
years of service as an executive assistant 
in the Foreign Department of the For- 
eign Mission Society, leaves on March 
1st to become a partner in a landscape 
gardening business, a field which holds 
keen interest for him. His resignation 
has been accepted with sincere regret and 
with an expression of grateful apprecia- 
tion for his faithful and devoted service. 
Mr. Barker has given particular assist- 
ance to Dr. J. C. Robbins, Foreign Secre- 
tary for India. At the time of Dr. Rob- 
bins’ secretarial visit to the British India 
fields in 1921-1922, Mr. Barker carried 
on all the correspondence with the mis- 
sionaries of the British India fields and 
kept in close touch with those on fur- 
lough in this country. Many later wrote 
appreciatively of the fine, helpful spirit 
that marked all his contacts. In addi- 
tion to other.duties, he has prepared liter- 
ature on the British India fields and has 
done a large amount of research work. 
He has rendered a whole-hearted and 
tireless service. He will be greatly missed 
by his fellow-workers, not only because 
of his grasp of the difficult problems on 
the India Mission fields but also because 
of the kindly, unselfish character of his 
life and work. 


A NEw PARSONAGE 


A new Baptist parsonage was recently 
erected in Maymyo, the hot weather cap- 
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ital of Burma and an important center 
for English and Burmese work. This 
beautiful building cost the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society less than $2,000 for most of 
the necessary money was contributed at 
considerable sacrifice by friends on the 
field. It was erected under the super- 
vision of Rev. H. P. Cochrane, mission- 
ary in Burma for 36 years and for several 
years pastor at Maymyo. 


WEDDING BELLs IN JAPAN 


We had a wedding here in Scott Hall 
on January 26th. The gentleman con- 
cerned was Prof. Frank Y. Kanamori, 
head of our Brotherhood educational 
work. The lady was Miss Ayako Hira- 
yama, a graduate of the Woman’s Uni- 
versity, and an active worker in one of 
the Congregational churches of Tokyo. 
For months the young people have looked 
forward to this important occasion, and 
the happy consummation of a long and 
“loving” courtship is a satisfaction to us 
all. 

Our Scott Hall chapel and parlors 
showed up beautifully in their “wedding 
garments.” Dr. Y. Chiba, President of 
the Baptist Theological Seminary, who 
performed the, ceremony, led the pro- 
cession, followed by flower girls, best man 
and woman, the bride and groom, and 
two of the “cutest” pages ever, who kept 
the stray ends of the bridal veil from 
touching the white carpeted aisle which 
led to the front. Strains of Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” guided the participants to 
the tastily decorated altar, where, in the 
presence of 75 intimate friends, the two 
were made one. Representatives of the 
Brotherhood and its organizations spoke 
words of congratulations, and the cere- 
mony closed with the reading of many 
congratulatory telegrams by our Brother- 
hood Business Secretary, Mr. Y. Muko- 
tani. 


The ‘‘eats’”’ were also a success. Scott 
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Hall dining room was simply decorated, 
and the young people greatly assisted the 
“committee in charge” by providing all 
sorts of amusement which was not ar- 
ranged for on the program. The plan to 
have the refreshments and the “‘congrat- 
ulations” at the same time in the dining 
room proved to be a stroke of great 
wisdom, for it broke up completely the 
“formality” usual at such a time. The 
“chorus” of young people from the bride’s 
home church added much to the pleasure 
of the occasion. Last of all came the 
flash-light snaps, the confetti, the rice and 
the “decorated” automobile, which bore 
the young couple to their new home. I 
have not asked Mr. Kanamori whether 
he considered this feature a great success 
or not. But the 20 Brotherhood students 
of our dormitories avow that the success 
of the evening is entirely due to their 
endeavors to give the couple a good 
send-off. 

I ought not to close this account with- 
out referring to the “party” the young 
folks had in connection with the leftovers 
after the bridal party departed. I did not 
stay for this part of the affair, but there 
were evidences around the Hall this 
morning, and there were sounds about 
the dormitory about midnight to indicate 
that the party outlasted the wedding. 
Anyway, without going into details, suf- 
fice it to say that Japanese students are 
not so different from their confréres on 
the other side of the Pacific.—H. B. Ben- 
ninghoff, Waseda University, Tokyo. 


BOLSHEVIKS INVADE ESTHONIA 


The times here are not quiet. The 
Bolsheviks tried again to overthrow our 
Government and unexpectedly took pos- 
session of nearly all our Government 
buildings, including the main station, 
post office, and soon. Most of them had 
come over from Soviet Russia and with 
our own Communists by force tried to 
capture the city. Many people lost 
their lives, including the minister of 
transportation, who was shot in front of 
the main station. The Bolsheviks 
thought that the working class would 
support them if they made a good start, 
but were mistaken, for nobody joined 
them. So after a three hours’ battle, 
thanks to our brave officers, cadets and 
soldiers, the buildings were all recap- 
tured and the Bolsheviks shot on the 
spot. Some of them were quite well 
known Commissioners of Soviet Russia. 
We lost some brave officers, two of whom 
I knew. One was a playmate of mine. 
He was buried at Regel. Our choir met 
the train at the station, which brought 
the body to Regel. Father spoke at the 
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funeral. Those were sad moments for 
the parents, to lose their loving son, mur- 
dered by Bolsheviks. Later the parents 
and the relatives of the dead hero had 
coffee at our home and our students sang 
till it was time to leave for Reval. Now 
we are all armed, and ready to fight and 
if needed to die for Esthonia, not to save 
our land alone from Bolshevism, but also 
Europe and the whole world. For the 
zeal of the Russian Soviet Government 
is not to recapture only Esthonia, but 
through this they would have a good 
chance to be united with Europe. We 
are like a wall that keeps them back. 
That is why they are eager to break our 
force. We have suffered under them and 
know that they have not spared women 
nor children, young or old, so if there is to 
be a fight, it must be done to the utter- 
most, knowing that they won’t spare 
anybody.—Sam Podin. 

(Ed.—Mr. Podin is a son of Rev. Adam 
Podin, President of our Theological 
Ssminary in Esthonia.) 
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Dr. BRINK’s RESIGNATION 


Last October the Board of Managers 
of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, at the request of Rev. Dr. Gilbert 
N. Brink, its General Secretary, granted 
him a year’s leave of absence with full 
salary, hoping that in that time he might 
fully recover his health. At the February 
meeting of the Board Doctor Brink 
stated that he wished to retire from his 
position with the Society April 30, and 
asked that he be not renominated for the 
position of General Secretary. With 
great sorrow and with unanimous expres- 
sions of affection, the Board felt obliged 
to accept Doctor Brink’s suggestion, 
granting him also a substantial pension. 
Doctor Brink has served the Society as 
General Secretary for five years, prior to 
which time he was with the Home Mis- 
sion Society for five years, having ren- 
dered to both Societies and to the de- 
nomination distinguished services, espe- 
cially during the strenuous years of the 
New World Movement. 


AN APPRECIATION OF JUDGE CLINCH 


The officers and members of the Board 
of Managers of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society learned with deep 
sorrow of the death of the Honorable 
Edward S. Clinch, our beloved brother, 
who for forty-one years was the legal ad- 
viser of the Society. 
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Judge Clinch was a Christian gentle- 
man whom all Baptists in this and other 
lands highly respected. His personal 
charm, his kindly spirit, and his desire to 
be helpful to individual! Christians, to the 
churches, and all Christian institutions 
and missionary organizations, made him 
an ideal Christian layman. While in his 
profession he received the highest honor 
that could be bestowed upon him by his 
native State when he was elevated to 
the Supreme Court Bench, the denomi- 
nation also bestowed upon him its highest 
honor by making him the President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and the 
Chairman of its Law Committee, on 
which he served from the day of its or- 
ganization. Many other denominational 
groups also have been enriched by the 
touch of his strong Christian personality. 
With all his varied interests Judge Clinch 
was never too busy to give his time and 
thought to our denominational matters, 
and the Board desires to spread upon its 
records this expression of its high esteem 
and its deep sensc of loss in the departure 
of one whose life was so intimately and 
strongly interwoven in the life of this 
Society. 

(From a minute prepared by Secretary 
Charles I.. White and adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Board.) 


THE Fire At Crisro 


Dr. G. R. Hovey, at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Managers of The Ameri- 
can Raptist Home Mission Society, re- 
ported further information concerning 
the fire in the school at Cristo, Cuba. 
He stated that President Robert Rout- 
ledge made a tremendous impression on 
the natives for his courage and devotion 
to the interests of the school. The main 
building was in grave danger of catching 
fire from the burning buildings near it, 
and President Routledge climbed up on 
the shingled roof and by getting natives 
and teachers to hand him buckets of 
water, kept the roof wet and saved the 
building. Not a word about this came 
from President Routledge but it was re 
ported to Dr. Hovey by the Cuban Bap- 
tist Convention. The Board passed 
suitable resolutions in recognition of 
President Routledge’s timely service. 


A UNIQUE CHURCH SERVICE 


In February the members of Clinton 
Avenue Church, Newark, N. J., held a 
joint Sunday evening service with the 
Russian and Slovak churches. who wor- 
ship in the same building. Three years 
ago these foreign-speaking congregations 
began to hold their meetings Sunday 
afternoons in the Clinton Avenue Church. 
On this particular Sunday they remaine‘ 
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as guests for supper, then united in a ser- 
vice presided over by the three pastors, 
Professor Slabey of the Slovak church, 
Professor Neprash, of the Russian 
church, and Rev. Archer B. Bass, of the 
Clinton Avenue Church, each of whom 
made brief addresses. The music also 
was a joint contribution of the Russian 
male chorus, who sang in both Russian 
and English, a tenor soloist from the 
Slovak church, and the regular chorus 
choir of Clinton Avenue. As a conclu- 
sion of the evening’s worship a commun- 
ion service was held under the ministra- 
tions of deacons of the three congrega- 
tions. Through the spirit of Christian 
fellowship and brotherhood these gather- 
ings have brought to all participants a 
genuine blessing. 


NEWS FROM BACONE 


The following Indian tribes are repre 
sented in the student body in Bacone 
College, Oklahoma: Creek, Choctaw, 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Seminole, Euchee, 
Kiowa, Comanche, Arapaho, Pawnee, 
Cheyenne, Pottawatomie, Iowa, Otoe, 
Osage, Pueblo, Seneca, Mono, Hopi, 
Sioux, Zuni, Winnebago, Mojave, Crow, 
Piute, Chippewa, Quapaw, Caddo and 
Wichita. They come from the following 
states: Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, Montana, 
North Carolina and Mississippi. Among 
many of these tribes the Baptists have no 
mission work. Among the students are 
descendants of such noted Indians as 
Lone Wolf, White Eagle and Governor 
Allen Wright of the Choctaw Nation. 
who had the distinction of naming the 
state of Oklahoma, and General Pleasant 
Porter, perhaps the most distinguished 
of the long line of chiefs of the Creeks. 

During December special meetings 
were held in Bacone College resulting in 
31 baptisms. Eleven were received by 
letter and the spiritual life of the entire 
student body was greatly quickened. 

A little Indian girl, ten years of age, 
whose parents were not Christians, 
started to walk to the Oklahoma Indian 
Association during August, a distance of 
ten miles, to be baptized. A missionary, 
meeting her, carried her in his auto to 
the place where she was baptized after 
making a public confession of her faith 
in Christ. 

Sixteen graduates of the high school 
department of Bacone College are now in 
various colleges throughout the country. 
Four young men are in the University of 
Redlands, three in Ottawa University, 
one in Bucknell University, one young 
woman in Elmira College, one in Colo- 
tado Woman’s College, another in Baylor 
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College, and still another in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri; one young man is taking 
a course in the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary and a young woman in 
the Baptist Institute, Philadelphia; two 
young men are in Drake University. 
Seven years ago Bacone did not have a 
single representative abroad, and scarcely 
an Indian was to be found in an institu- 
tion of higher learning. 


ITALIAN STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY 


Dr. A. Mangano, head of the Italian 
Department of Colgate University, who 
is spending a year in Italy with eight 
students preparing for the ministry, re- 
ports to the Home Mission Society that 
four of these young men will be ready 
to take up work with Italian Baptist 
churches upon their return to America. 
Dr. Mangano undertook something quite 
new in foreign-speaking work when he or- 
ganized this class in old world surround- 
ings. He says that he and several of his 
students wish to begin an aggressive 
evangelistic campaign during the com- 
ing summer, and. he desires the use of a 
tent for some of the meetings planned. 
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COLGATE ITALIAN STUDENTS IN ITALY 


Headquarters Notes 


The Board of Managers of the Home 
Mission Society placed on its records a 
minute concerning the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Dr. Rivington 
D. Lord, whose only pastorate has been 
the service of the First Baptist Church in 
Williamsburgh. Dr. Lord has served for 
thirteen years as a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, and he and Dr. Anthony addressed 
themselves successfully to the union of 
the Free Baptist and the Baptist denomi- 
nations. The minute extended con- 
gratulations on his fruitful pastorate. 


Mariners’ Temple, one of the oldest 
church edifices owned by Baptists, is still 
a power in downtown New York from 
which section so many churches have 
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disappeared during the past twenty-five 
years. At a recent annual banquet held 
by the young people of Mariners’ Tem- 
ple, it was brought out that this group is 
now represented by a senior in the Ne- 
braska Medical School, a teacher of \an- 
guages in Rochester: High School, a mis 
sionary in Philadelphia, one attending 
Syracuse University, one at Colgate, two 
at Columbia, three at City College, one 
at Cook Academy, two at Peddie Insti- 
tute, and one at the Northfield School for 
Girls. One of the group was killed in 
France. Fifty voung people at this ban- 
quet brought gleanings from their own 
lives as to the effect of Mariners’ Temple 
upon their own development in Christian 
living. 

Recent evangelistic efforts of Rev. and 
Mrs. A. C. Blinzinger, who are in charge 
of Chapel Car “Grace,” will cu'minate 
March 8, in the dedication, without debt, 
of the new Baptist Church at Las Vegas, 
Nevada. In the face of peculiar handi- 
caps a Sunday school was formed with 11 
enrolled and in a few weeks it had an at- 
tendance of nearly 50. The church at- 
tendance has doubled and all the money 
needed for the new church building has 
been pledged. Half the amount was paid 
in January and the final payments are 
expected before the dedication. 


Lieutenant C. A. Neyman, Chaplain 
of the United States Navy Training Sta- 
tion at San Diego, in his report early in 
the year to the Secretary of the Navy, 
says that 195 religious services were con- 
ducted at the Station during 1924 with 
a total attendance of 41,516. The Catho- 
lic services were conducted by Father 
G. A. O’Meara, an instructor at the St. 
Augustine Catholic High School of San 
Diego; the Protestant services by the 
Chaplain with the assistance of Rev. 
Floy T. Barkman, who represents the 
Northern Baptist Convention under ap- 
pointment by the Home Mission Society 
in work among service men of California, 
and whose headquarters are in San 
Diego. The speakers for the special 
evening services and the special music 
were secured by Mr. Barkman. Excel- 
lent relationships have been maintained 
by the Naval Station with the officials 
of the Army and Navy Y. M.C. A. of San 
Diego. During the latter half of August 
Chaplain Neyman served as a member 
of the faculty of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Encampment at Laguna Resort, 
California, at the same time maintaining 
his work at the station. It is interesting 
to note that from the station library in 
charge of Chaplain Nevman, 31,611 
volumes were loaned during the year. 
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With the New Books 

The Students’ Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, by Rev. William Walter 
Smith, is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a reading manual and textbook for 
teachers and Bible students. It contains 
100 halftone pictures of Bible places and 
41 maps, mostly colored, including a map 
made from a recent survey, showing the 
roads, railroads and towns under their 
modern names, together with the Old 
and New Testament names and sites. 
Contains the facts needed constantly by 
a Sunday school teacher. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $2 net.) 

The Inner Circle, Studies in the Asso- 
ciates of Jesus, by Dr. Trevor H. Davies, 
shows what a minister can make of char- 
acter studies in the course of his regular 
preaching. It means careful and diligent 
work, and the necessity of a historical 
background. The application of the 

traits found in the Twelve to modern men 
and life brings the sermons into the realm 
of the present. The author has missed 
no detail that could bring out the points 
of his characters, and has made the most 
of his material. Interesting and sugges- 
tive. (George H. Doran Co.; $2.50.) 

A Creed for.College Men, by Hugh An- 
derson Moran, M. A. (Oxford), College 
Pastor at Cornell University, sets forth 
clearly and in the finest spirit a view of 
the Christian life and faith that is in- 
tended to meet the spiritual needs and 
answer the natural questions concerning 
the great truths of religion which perplex 
the minds of students today. The author 
writes out of wide experience and deep 
sympathy with young people. He leaves 
no doubt as to his belief in a personal 
God, in Jesus Christ as His full revelation 
of God the Father, in prayer, and the de- 
mands of Christianity upon the life as 
exemplified by the self-sacrifice of the 
cross. He gives the point of view of a 
teacher whose statement of faith is the 
result of his own experience after years 
of thought and testing. (Macmillan 
Co.; $1.25.) 

The Men Whom Jesus Made, Studies 
in the Characters of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, by Dr. W. Mackintosh Mackay, 
deals with the same characters as Dr. 
Davies’ book, but in an entirely different 
manner, lighter and more sketchy. Sur- 
prising the interest that is manifested by 
preachers these days in the School of 


Jesus and His inner circle of disciples. 
One cannot help feeling that there is too 
much eisegesis in these volumes. It may 
well be doubted whether Nathanael and 
Peter and John and the others would 
recognize themselves in these portrait- 
ures. We hardly think the facts warrant 
calling Thomas a Pessimist, or Matthew 
a Social Leper. Overdrawing is easy 
when one has points to make. The sub- 
jects, however, are inherently interesting. 
(George H. Doran Co.; $1.60 net.) 

Contacts with Non-Christian Cultures, 
by Daniel Johnson Fleming, is a “‘case 
book” that every missionary should read, 
and that will prove illuminating to any 
pastor or layman who wishes to under- 
stand what a missionary in a foreign land 
has to meet in this day. A volume of un- 
usual value and interest, written by one 
who knows whereof he writes. (George 
H. Doran Co.; $2 net.) 

With Mercy and With Judgment is the 
title of a volume of sermons by the late 
Rev. Principal Alexander Whyte, the 
eminent Scotch preacher who for more 
than forty years filled the pulpit of St. 
George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, ac- 
complishing one of the most remarkable 
ministries in Scottish religious history, 
famed for its preachers. These selections, 
edited by J. M. E. Ross, are taken from 
different periods, and illustrate Dr. 
Whyte’s style as well as the various 
periods of his ministry. These are ser- 
mons to study, for clarity of expression 
and depth of thought, but more for spir- 
itual insight and lofty idealism. (George 
H. Doran Co.; $2 net.) 

A Dictionary of: Religion and Ethics, 
edited by Shailer Mathews and Gerald B. 
Smith, which was originally published at 
$8, has been brought out in a reprint 
edition, without abridgment and in ex- 
cellent form, cloth bound. The work is 
well kncwn, and is one of the books that 
may be called indispensable in a minis- 
ter’s library. .The editors had the as- 
sistance of a large number of specialists, 
and the volume of more than 500 pages 
covers the psychology and history of reli- 
gions, the present status of religious life 
in America, Europe and the most im- 
portant mission fields, the important 
phases of Christian belief and practice, 
and individual and social ethics. The 
publishers have done a real service by 
bringing this Dictionary within the reach 
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of those who cannot fail to find it of con- 
stant advantage and helpfulness. (Mac- 
millan Co.; $3 net.) 

The Centenary Translation of the New 
Testament, by Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, LL.D., is now complete, and 
published in a single volume by the Pub- 
lication Society, for whose hundredth an- 
niversary the translation was made. The 
two parts are also published separately, 
the first ending with the Gospels. One 
can readily believe that this has been a 


labor of love, as well as of intense appli-. 


cation. The changes made from the 
Authorized and Revised Versions consist 
largely in choice of words; sometimes 
different punctuation gives a new shade 
of meaning or new association. A con- 
spicuous feature is the multiplicity 
of subheadings and the explanatory 
notes preceding each Gospel or Epistle. 
The intent is to make the New Testa- 
ment readable and to bring out its varied 
contents and incidents. Reference is also 
made easier. This has entailed much 
thought and care. The translator has 
accomplished her purpose, to “offer a 
translation in the 1. nguage of everyday 
life, that does not depart too much from 
the translations already familiar and 
beloved,” and by “publication at a low 
price, and in a form easy to be carried 
in the pocket or in a handbag, to stimu- 
late the daily reading of the Gospels.”’ 
We suggest to the W. W. G. members 
that it would be a rewardful study to 
compare this translation with that of the 
King James’ Version, then with that of 
Moffatt. This is an interesting way in 
which to become thoroughly familiar 
with the New Testament truths. The 
complete volume, in cloth binding, is $1. 
The parts in boards are 25 cents each. 

Tales of Tirah and Lesser Tibet, by 
Lilian A. Starr of Peshawar, edited with a 
brief biography of the author by Basil 
Mathews, tells among other things the 
thrilling story of the heroic journey of 
Mrs. Starr into the wilds of Tirah to res- 
cue Miss Mollie Ellis, who had been car- 
ried off by Afridi brigands. A rescue 
which the forces of the British Govern- 
ment could not attempt was accom- 
plished by this intrepid mission doctor- 
nurse. This is a book for the missionary 
library, and of special interest for 
W. W.G. readings. Mrs. Starr, who con- 
tinues the work in the wilds of North 
India at the Peshawar medical mission 
where her husband was assassinated 
some years ago by the fanatical father of 
a boy he had treated, is the type of 
woman that the girls and young women 
of our country should know. (George 
H. Doran Co.; $2.) 
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L Department of Missionary Education 


Conducted by Secretary William A.Hill 





City-Wide School of Missions 


BY MISS MARY A. GREENE 
State Secretary of Missionary Education for Southern 
California 

The newest thing in Schools of Mis- 
sions comes from Pasadena, where the 
movement is now in its second successful 
year. Twenty churches of seven denomi- 
nations, including two Negro churches, 
and the Japanese Union church, con- 
ducted simultaneous Schools of Missions 
on Sunday evenings, or, in the case of a 
few, on a weekday evening, for the 
period beginning January 18th, 1925, for 
seven consecutive weeks. The week 
previous to the opening of the schools, 
a Normal Training Institute for class 
leaders was held under the auspices of a 
committee of the Pasadena Board of 
Religious Education. This committee 
also was in charge of all details relating 
to the organization of the schools. 

For three days of the week beginning 
January 11th, this training Institute was 
held at the Kirk House of the Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church, studying methods 
under teachers trained at Asilomar or 
elsewhere. The class studying Of One 
Blood was taught by Prof. C. M. Case, 
head of the Department of Ethnology of 
the University of Southern California. 
Over a hundred leaders of classes of allthe 
grades took this training. The program 
provided a devotional meeting at 4:45 
p. m.; class work in various rooms, 5:00 to 
6:00; supper, 35 cents a plate, served by 
committees of women of the entertaining 
church, at 6 p.m. After supper, a gen- 
eral program, when such speakers as 
Prof. Case, George Gleason, and “Kaga- 
wa of the Slums” from Japan inspired the 
listeners. Then another lesson period fol- 
lowed from 7:30 to 8:30. A delightful 
element was the complete accord of all. 
In the classes were Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and others, but unless we 
had told our denomination, no one would 
have known, so united were all in learning 
of the conquests of the cross in all the 
world, and the needs and the best ways 
to reach all peoples with the gospel mes- 
sage. Race Relationships being the 
study for this year, the committee chose 
as the official hymn for all the schools, 
“In Christ there is no East or West,” 
sung to the tune of Ortonville, and had 
cards printed with the text of the hymn, 
for sale to the churches at 50 cents a 





hundred. Some of the churches bought 
1,000 for use by their students. Attend- 
ance cards were also furnished to be 
purchased by such churches as wished to 
use them. The Missionary Education 
Movement from the Los Angeles Office 
supplied a table of literature where the 
study books, maps, and all kinds of helps 
could be bought. A poster was furnished 
free to each church, with the names of all 
cooperating churches printed on it, to be 
used for advertising purposes in each 
church. Some of these were also placed 
in the show windows of stores and shops. 

That some definite thing might be 
evolved as the result of this united study, 
on the last evening of the Institute those 
present voted to recommend to their 
churches the serious consideration of a 
Plan for the Improvement of America’s 
International Relations, which had just 
been adopted by two groups at the West- 
ern America Student Convention at 
Asilomar, January 2, 1925, looking to- 
wards the adoption of a law admitting to 
naturalization all people who measure up 
to the American educational, patriotic, 
and moral standards, regardless of race. 

All the Baptist churches in Pasadena 
and South Pasadena cooperated in the 
community-wide Schools of Missions. 
About 650 were enrolled in seven classes 
in the First Baptist church, which had 
also a nursery where parents could leave 
small children while they attended the 
classes Sundays from 6:00 to 7:15 p. m. 
The Primary Department had “Chinese 
Picture Stories” at its Sunday school 
hour. All the rest met at 6:00. Over 60 
Juniors, about 250 adults, and the rest in 
the three Young People’s classes made up 
the total. 


A SCHOOL OF MISSIONS IN NEWARK 


A School of Missions on China was 
held in Clinton Avenue Church, Newark, 
Rev. Archer B. Bass, pastor, on six con- 
secutive Sundays. It comprised 20 
classes, 13 in the regular Bible School, a 
Beginner’s, Primary, and Junior Second 
Hour period, a Young People’s group, 
an Adult Men’s group at seven o’clock, 
and W. W. G. on Mondays. The day of 
mission study culminated in the services 
at eight o’clock at which Miss Elsie 
Kittlitz, Miss Pauline Senn, and Dr. 
F. W. Rawlinson, Editor of the Chinese 
Recorder, spoke of the missionary activi- 
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ties of their field of labor, Dr. $. R. Vin- 
ton gave his fine illustrated levtanta on 
China, and Secretaries P. H. J. Lerrigo 
and Miss Mabelle McVeigh presented 
the opportunities of the missionary field 
as a challenge for a life work. The books 
used covered all the textbooks on China. 
Hand wurk was done in the Primary, 
Junior, and Young People’s classes. An 
exhibition of all this work, together with 
a playlet by the Juniors was presented on 
a parents’ and teachers’ evening, and 85 
copies of Mrs. Montgomery’s Transla- 
tion of The Gospels were awarded for 
perfect attendance. 

With an average attendance, exclusive 
of the evening service, of 243, Clinton 
Avenue Church feels that it has accom- 
plished a definite goal in mission study, 
and that it is the better prepared to greet 
its beloved missionary, Miss Ethel Lacey, 
now on her way home from Shanghai, 
China. 


A SCHOOL OF MISSIONS IN OSHKOSH 


W. S. Ryder of First Baptist Temple, 
Oshkosh, Wis., writes as follows: “We 
have closed our very successful School of 
Missions. One of the proofs of the suc- 
cess is the desire of many persons to con- 
tinue the sessions for at least four weeks. 
That spirit will be our inspiration for a 
still larger School next year. The general 
plan of the program was: Supper, 6:00- 
6:40; Classes, 6:40-7:30; Dramatic Sketch 
(a different group each evening), 7:40- 
8:00. The closing period gave opportun- 
ity for a variety of features on the differ- 
ent nights, two stereopticon lectures, two 
debates, and two addresses being given 
in the course of the six weeks. The theme 
throughout was ‘Race Relations.’ The 
average attendance for the six weeks was 
98, more than twice the average number 
at the regular midweek prayer meetings. 
In the School there was evidenced the 
finest kind of cooperation. I believe a 
genuine and constructive piece of work 
in the study of Christian Missions was 
accomplished. I am sure that the spir- 
itual results were fully as valuable as the 
academic. The most popular parts of 
the series were the two debates. The 
women and men were represented by 
teams which debated the question, 
‘Resolved, that we should convert the 
non-Christians at home before sending 
missionaries to foreign lands.’ The 
young people debated in an admirable 
way the question, ‘Resolved, that the 
Japanese Exclusion Act was justifiable.’ 

“Our next project is personal evan- 
gelism. The foundation for this special 
effort has been laid not only in a series 
of sermons on prayer but most assuredly 
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in this intensive study of missions. The 
missionary spirit will be continued as 
we enter upon a study of ‘The Acts of the 
Apostles’ in the midweek prayer meet- 
ings and take as our general theme, ‘The 
_ Church in Action.’” 


The Easter Service 


The Easter Service prepared by Dr. 
Howard B. Grose, Editor of MuissIons, 
provides a new feature possessing quali- 
ties of popular interest, while at the same 
time making plain by living illustration 
one of the most effective methods of mis- 
sionary education. This is the introduc- 
tion of a Mission Study Class which is 
holding its final session and reviewing 
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what it has learned about China. By 
this means instruction and information 
are given in attractive form, and the con- 
gregation has set before it the model of a 
Mission Study Class in action. The idea 
has been carefully worked out, and the 
Class is adaptable to any Sunday school 
or church. An alternate exercise, a Pos- 
ter Chart Exhibit, has also been provided. 
The Easter carols and hymns are easily 
learned and readily singable, and are of 
the class worthy to be put into the mem- 
ory. The Service, in typography and 
contents, will hold fitting place in the 
admirable series of Christmas and Easter 
services furnished free to our churches 
and Sunday schools by the Department 
of Missionary Education. (See p. 224.) 


Missions’ Geography Lesson 
BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF BAPTIST MISSION FIELDS 
No. 4.—BURMA 


Area.—The Province of Burma has an 
area of approximately 263,000 square 
miles, or about the size of Texas. Under 
direct British Administration are 184,000 
square miles, while 16,000 are not ad- 
ministered and 63,000 belong to semi- 
independent native states. Burma is 
separated from China, Siam and Assam 
by almost impassable mountains on its 
northern, eastern and western frontiers, 
but the Bay of Bengal on the south and 
southwest furnishes a means of contact 
with the rest of the world. 

Population.—The total population of 
Burma is estimated at over 13,000,000, 
considerably more than that of New 
York State. Although three-fourths of 
this number are Burmans, there are also 
over a million Karens, a million Shans 
and thousands of Kachins, Chins, Tal- 
aings, Arakenese, Chinese, Indians, An- 
glo-Indians and Europeans. Burma, in 
fact, is called one of the most cosmopoli- 
tan lands of Asia, for in its populous area 
live more than 40 races speaking many 
different tongues. 

Climate.—Differences of elevation and 
rainfall produce great variations in 
climate. The hot season is short and 
the monsoon or rainy season breaks 
early. The maximum shade tempera- 
ture is about 96 degrees, the minimum 
about 60 degrees. Burma has a plateau 
with an area of over 50,000 square miles 
that is said to be better adapted for Eu- 
ropean colonization than any other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire. 
The magnificent rivers, the number of 
hilly ranges and the abundance of forests 
all combine to make the scenery of Burma 
exceedingly varied and picturesque. 


Characteristics —Burma is a land of 
vast undeveloped natural resources and 
of great wealth. It has attained a higher 
state of civilization than any other part 
of British India and has an increasing 
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influence upon the life of the Indian Em- 
pire. Politically it is a province of the 
Indian Empire, yet it is very different 
from India proper. In Burma there is 
no caste. The Burman woman leads a 
free, open life and is considered the most 
pleasing type of womanhood in the Fast. 


Government.—In 1897 the first Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was appointed for 
Burma. In 1922, under the Burma Re- 
form Scheme, drastic changes were made. 
In the fall of that year the first demo- 
cratic elections ever held in Burma took 
place. The Lieutenant-Governor and 
his appointed legislative council went out 
and the new Governor with his elected 
legislative assembly took the oath of 
office. Forestry, education, sanitation, 
public works and many other important 
activities have been turned over to minis- 
ters. The franchise is wide out of all 
comparison to that of India. It amounts 
to an average of one vote to each family 
and an additional one for women upon 
certain moderate property qualifications. 

Religions —The Burmans are Bud- 
dhists and since they form the bulk of the 
population, the dominant religion of the 
province is Buddhism. The Talaings and 
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Shans are also Buddhists but the Karens, 
Kachins, Chins, Lahus and allied peo- 
ples of the hills of Burma are animists or 
spirit worshipers. The Burmans have 
been very slow tv accept Christ, yet these 
people must be reached if Burma is ever 
to be Christianized. It is among the 
animists that the great victories have 
been won. 

Baptist Missions—Burma was the 
scene of the earliest Baptist missionary 
efforts. Its mission history centers 
around Adoniram Judson, the pioneer 
who in 1813 went out under another 
Board to India, later became a Baptist 
and caused the formation of the first Bap- 
tist foreign mission society in this coun- 
try. Ordered from India by the East 
India Company which was opposed to 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Judson set 
sail in 1814 for Burma, at that time an 
independent nation under a cruel Bur- 
man king. For seven years they worked 
before they gained their first convert. 
Now over 200 Baptist missionaries are 
spreading the gospel in Burma, assisted 
by 2,681 native workers. Of the 1,153 
organized Baptist churches, 903 are en- 
tirely self-supporting and the church 
members number 86,027 while 5,460 were 
added by baptism in 1923. 

While Judson labored among the Bur- 
mans, our largest work and successes 
have been among the Karens. Our 
Karen Mission in Burma, indeed, is rec- 
ognized as foremost in the triumphs of 
Christian missions in the world. 

Education.—Although the percentage 
of literacy is higher in Burma than in any 
other part of the Indian Empire, 62 per 
cent of the people still need education. 
The Buddhist monk, U. Ottama, says: 
“Out of the total population of Burma 
only one in 50 is a Christian yet the 
Christians have a much larger percentage 
of children in school than the Buddhists. 
Of the primary school children, one in 
13isa Christian. Of the college students, 
one in every five is a Christian. In the 
secondary schools, one in every nine is a 
Christian.” From the first Baptists have 
stressed education. Today they have the 
only Christian institution of full college 
grade among the 13,000,000 people of 
Burma. There are now go8 Baptist 
schools in the province with 35,760 under 
instruction. Of these schools, 741 are 
self supporting. 

Literature —The Scriptures and Chris- 
tian literature have been given to many 
traces of Burma by Baptist missionaries. 
When Adoniram Judson began work, 
there was no Christian literature either 
in Surmese or in the other languages of 
Burma. He translated both the Old and 
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New Testaments into Burmese, guarding 
the manuscript of the New Testament in 
a pillow during his long imprisonment at 
Ava. His companions and successors 
took up similar tasks for other races. 
Today, 110 years after the arrival of 
Judson, the story of Jesus has been 
translated into many of the languages 
of Burma. The great Baptist mission 
press at Rangoon is helping spread the 
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written gospel throughout the province. 

Budget—Appropriations of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
of the Woman’s Society for the Burma 
Mission for the fiscal year 1924-1925 


total $339,663. This sum includes the 
salaries of the missionaries, of their 
trained helpers, and the money necessary 
to carry on all phases of the great work 
Baptists are conducting in Burma. 
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MY COVENANT WITH GOD 


“T take God to be my Father, I take 
Jesus Christ to be my Saviour, I take the 
Holy Spirit to be my Guide, I take the 
Bible to be the rule of my life, I take the 
Christian people to be my associates, I 
take Christian work to be my duty, I 
likewise dedicate myself to the Lord, and 
this I do freely, deliberately, sincerely 
and forever.” 

A card with this covenant was found 
in the pocket of a Princeton student who 
was drowned in his Junior year. It was 
dated the very day he was drowned. 
Having come to such a decision how 
ready he was to meet his Lord, how com- 
forting the fact to his mother, and how 
challenging to his fellow students! 

From the Star edited by Mrs. Dura 
Crockett I have clipped the following: 


RESOLUTIONS FOR WORTH WHILE 
GIRLS 


I will endeavor to help along any plans 
of the Chapter leader, encouraging her by 
my enthusiasm and willingness to coop- 
erate. 

I will endeavor to attend each meeting 
with the idea of contributing something 
myself in the way of service. 

I will endeavor to interest others in 
the Guild, remembering that everyone 
enlisted is a possibility for foreign or 
home service for Christ. 

I will pray that I myself will not be 
blind to possibilities for my usefulness in 
His work and that I will listen to all pleas 
for workers with an open mind and 
heart. 

I will endeavor to use my talent in 
some way for Christian service, not car- 
ing how humble it may seem. 

I will endeavor to keep my pledges for 


and take part in national guild move- 
ments. 

I will endeavor to write or send some 
small remembrance to one chosen “part- 
ner” on the foreign and one on the home 
field. 

I will endeavor to arouse even more 
interest than ever in our summer con- 
ferences. 

I will endeavor to read at least, if not 
subscribe to, one Baptist periodical. 

Uncle Sam brought me many choice 
things in January and I will share as 
many with you as space will permit. 

From LaGrande, Oregon, came a start- 
ling surprise in what appeared to be a 
very pretty calendar, with a sunset win- 
ter scene on the cover and underneath 
the words: “First Baptist Church, Le 
Grande, Oregon. W. W. G. Calendar.” 
The Calendar was below and on every 
month the Sundays and last Saturday 
were circled in red ink. The second and 
third pages contained the program giving 
dates, hostesses and topics. The back 
page included a list of officers and stand- 
ing committees, including the pastor at 
the head of the list, and the following an- 
nouncement: 

W. W. G. CALENDAR 
Every Sunday Morning 9:45—Worth 
While Girls S. S. Class. 
Last Sunday Evening in Month—Fur- 
nish Music for Church Services. 
Last Saturday Afternoon 2 o’clock— 
World Wide Guild Meeting. 
Responsible for Ushers—When Called 
upon by Church Committee. 
RED LETTER DAYS 
Mothers’ Day—May roth. 
Fathers’ Day—June a2tst. 
It was my happy fortune to attend the 


special gifts, if I have made any, up to wonderful Foreign Missions Conference 


date, not forgetting the need of dues in 
the home chapter. 


in Washington the last of January and I 
never was so thankful to be identified 


I will endeavor to keep in touch with with the great cause of Missions. I wish 
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I might tell you all about it but there are 
two features that will be of special inter- 
est. Did you know that the Central 
Study Committee which publishes the 
Foreign Study books on which our Pro- 
grams are based celebrated its Twenty- 
fifth Birthday there? Mrs. Henry Pea- 
body who has been its chairman all these 
years had an Authors’ Dinner and there 
were ten Authors of the books present, 
and such brilliant speeches one seldom 
hears. During this period the Commit- 
tee has published 3,500,000 books. The 
first year the edition numbered 20,000 
and this year 200,000. Our beloved Mrs. 
Montgomery has written this year’s book, 
her sixth contribution, entitled Prayer 
and Missions; and Mrs. Cronk has writ- 
ten the Junior book, Brave Adventurers. 

The other occasion was the Woman’s 
Luncheon when 940 sat down to a lunch- 
eon in the Hall of Nations. Mrs. Cool- 
idge came in for part of the program and 
enjoyed it so much that she declined an 
opportunity given her to leave and stayed 
till the end. Missionaries from almost 
every land and from several denomina- 
tions spoke one minute each and it was 
delightfully refreshing. 

As I sat there I thought of you Guild 
girls and as I listened to the challenge 
of those missionaries whose lives express 
vision plus consecration I could but ask, 
“Who follows in their train?” Will some 
of you? 


REAL Loyat DAUGHTERS 


CELEBRATING THEIR RED LETTER DAYS IN 
A LIFT OF LOVE FOR THE WHOLE 
WORLD’S GOOD 


This is too early to report very much 
on the Red Letter Days, February 6-7, 
as I am writing this within a week of 
those historic days, but I do know how a 
few groups celebrated. — 

Syracuse, N. Y., sent a newspaper 
clipping with a fine paragraph on the 
purpose of the R. L. D. Campaign, the 
National goal, the program that was pre- 
sented, and the picture of Miss Doris 
Cole, the chairman. They had a large 
Banquet at Delaware Street Church, 
after which they presented an original 
pageant, “Gifts of Love for the Light.” 
Mrs. Jeannette Martin Stafford wrote: 

“Dear Alma Maier: Greetings to you 
and Guild Girls Everywhere! There is a 
thrill to this R. L. D. affair.” 

Connecticut had a series of Association 
Rallies, and they may be counted on to 
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reach their quota. Pledges from only two 
Associations amounted to over $700. 

Minnesota’s plan was presented in 
March Missions and was no doubt car- 
ried out to the letter. 

From Eastern Pennsylvania comes 
word of a small Chapter of only nine 
members, all teen age schoolgirls whose 
enthusiasm caught the attention of two 
of the women in their church, both of 
whom promised to double every dollar 
the girls raised. 

Rhode Island had a Consecration ser- 
vice in Providence, February 6, and 
another Rally February 7th, when a Pro- 
gram was presented and pledges reported. 
Miss Sally Coy of Westerly wrote a very 
beautiful short Pageant, which will be 
used later in other places in the state. 
While it was written for R. L. D. it is 
appropriate for any Guild Rally any 
time. Congratulations! “Little Rhody” 
is developing some real authors. 

Southern California, too, prepared an 
original pageant collaborated by Helen 
Hobart and Marion Hainer, which proves 
that Helen Hobart is still a loyal Guilder. 
This, too, is a Pageant of Light and is 
most inspiring. Mrs. Willett, the State 
Secretary, is sending me some mimeo- 
graph copies which I can sell for 5c each, 
and I advise you to get your orders in 
early. It can be given any time and is 
very impressive. It was to have been 
given in every Association in Southern 
California on one of those two days. 

My own Buffalo Association had one 
of the finest Guild Programs I ever wit- 
nessed and credit is due to the Secretary, 
Miss Mildred Logan, for inspiring the 
girls to do it, and then to each Chapter 
for its fine participation. Of course there 
was the Banquet with 250 girls full of fun 
and pep. Miss Grace Foster, formerly 
of China, and Miss Ethel Knapp, mis- 
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sionary to the Seneca Indians, gave thrill- 
ing addresses. Then followed an “Into 
All the World” Pageant which defies de- 
scription. Each Chapter was given a 
type of work to demonstrate, and alto- 
gether they represented every Society in 
the Northern Baptist Convention, featur- 
ing something distinctive. There was a 
Chinese Hospital scene, Japanese Kin- 
dergarten, Christian Center, Day Nurs- 
ery, Christian Americanization, Col- 
porters, Publication Society, Book De- 
partment, Schools and Colleges, Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education. The 
Budget was assuredly humanized that 
night, and the remarkable thing about it 
all was the fact that each group had 
studied its subject and the result was 
100% educational as well as inspira- 
tional. 

At the close there was a circle of 
prayer, eight girls having been asked 
to pray for some special field of Baptist 
Mission activity. The pledges totalled 
$916, more than half of which has al- 
ready been paid into the Treasury. Buf- 
falo will reach its quota of $1,000. Do 
you blame your Alma Mater for being 
proud of her Buffalo Guilds? Having 
the true mother love, however, she is 
equally proud of these Real Loyal Daugh- 
ters in every State. Never has any Guild 
project so gripped the imagination and 
the heart of Guild girls as this task of 
carrying the whole work of the Denomi- 
nation for these two calendar days. 


REMEMBER! 


Reading Contest closes April 15. All 
reports must be sent directly and imme- 
diately to Miss Noble, 218 Lancaster 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Theme Contest closes April 15. Send 
your Theme to your State Secretary the 
very next day. 





GIRLS IN MISS WHELPTON’S SCHOOL IN BACOLOD, P. I., VISITED BY BESSIE 
TRABER ON HER WAY TO ILOILO 
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Annual Report Blanks are to be sent 
from the local Guild Chapter to the As- 
sociation Secretary on or before April 15. 
How can we say it loud enough for you 
all to hear and emphatic enough for you 
all to realize that it is absolutely neces- 
sary? Do you know that several reports 
from Chapters, and Associations, and 
even four States, were missing from last 
year’s Annual because several some- 
bodies were careless and tardy? Let’s 
make this year’s reports 100%. 


BUFFALO GUILD SONG 
(Tune—Flow Gently, Sweet Afton) 


We’re Guild Girls, World Wide Guild 
girls, 

Of fair Buffalo; 

With a message to publish wheree’er we 
may go. 

A trust to fulfill in a world dark with sin, 

A Master to serve and a victory to win! 

“World Wide Guild” may we ever be true 
to thy name! 

“Worth While Girls” may we never our 
calling defame! 

But onward, ever onward to greater 
works go, 

The World Wide Guild daughters of fair 
Buffalo! 


A GuILtp GIRL’s PRAYER 
(To tune of “Open Mine Eyes’’) 


Jesus, my Saviour, come to me, 
Fill all my heart with love for Thee, 
Grant that I may be truly Worth While, 
Willing to go the second mile. 
Others are seeking gropingly, 
Waiting for me to tell of Thee, 
Touch Thou my heart and send me forth, 
Jesus, my Lord. 
—Mary Kechkemeti. 


NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS TO “MISSIONS” 


My Dear Miss Noble: Chapter 4474 
of the W. W. G. of Bethany Baptist 
Church, Pawtucket, R. I., wishes to an- 
nounce that they have sent in their order 
for five MISSIONS magazines.—Yours in 
the Master’s Service, Lucile Taggart, 
Secretary. 

Dear Miss Noble: I have received a 
letter from Miss Edith Wing in which she 
states that our W. W. G. Chapter 4452 
at Bristol, Conn., has won the prize pre- 
sented by her, for securing the largest 
number of new subscriptions to MiIs- 
SIONS. She wishes me to write you about 
it, thinking that our Chapter would be 
put on the Honor List as given in Mis- 
SiONS for securing the largest number of 
new subscriptions to the magazine.—Sin- 
cerely yours, Brenda Perkins, Pres. 
W. W. G., Bristol. 
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A CHINESE BANQUET 


“Never burn false incense before a true 
God.” 


My Dear Miss Noble: Our World Wide 
Guild of the First Baptist Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., had a very successful 
Banquet in December, and I think some 
of the ideas worth passing along. It was 
our Annual Mother-Daughter Banquet, 
at which there were about 60 present. 

The dining room was lighted only by 
red candles burning on each table. The 
favors, red firecrackers, and the red can- 
dles against the white linen, made a strik- 
ing effect. Our guests soon discovered 
by means of the menu sheet that our 
supper was strictly Chinese. Between 
courses we sang W. W. G. songs unac- 
companied, following the custom of 
Keuka. Our leader, Mrs. Marvin Gus- 
tafson, explained that in China upon 
every occasion they use firecrackers. We 
found underneath a hideous dragon a 
Chinese proverb. 

Our menu program sheets tell the story 
of what followed better thanI can. Five 
of our girls gave reports on Keuka. The 
play “‘Chee Moo’s Choice” followed. We 
were fortunate in having a real Chinese 
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robe for Chee Moo. We held our busi- 
ness meeting on the platform and con- 
cluded with our customary Candle Light 
Prayer Circle, making a very fitting close 
to a truly “Worth While” meeting. 

We dressed some dolls for our County 
Poor Agent for Christmas and now we are 
raising money to send girls to Keuka 
next year. Our Guild is growing and we 
feel we are launched on a successful pro- 
gram for the year. We owe most of our 
success so far to our wonderful leader, 
Mrs. Gustafson, whose childhood was 
spent in Burma with her missionary par- 
ents, and who by telling of her personal 
experiences there makes our missionary 
study very interesting. Last year she 
taught us Japanese games before every 
meeting, this year she teaches us Chinese 
games. 

Greetings to W. W. G.’s all over the 
world! May this year be the happiest 
and most prosperous ever spent in His 
work. Sincerely yours, Leda Gage. 


ww HK 


You are paying anyone a compliment 
to assume that he or she has sufficient 
public spirit and vision to give to Mis- 
sions.—The Star. 
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Wuat Does EASTER MEAN? 


To boys and girls, Easter is probably 
the most sacred holiday of any in the 
calendar. Christmas means, to the ma- 
jority of children, first Santa Claus and 
gifts; Thanksgiving means a big turkey 
dinner; but ‘“‘Christ is Risen’’ is the mes- 
sage of Easter, and joy, music and 
flowers are in celebration of that happy 
event. There is a bit of mystery about 
it to a child, something not exactly un- 
derstood, but nonetheless to be.trusted. 
Can those who are privileged to be the 
Leaders of children have a greater oppor- 
tunity than that presented at Easter 
time to direct the children to the vic- 
torious Christian life? Would that we 
might so lead them as to preserve this for 
all time as a sacred festival. If the 
Easter plans in the Church have not in- 
cluded the Crusaders, Heralds and Jew- 
els as units in the program, it will still be 
possible after reading this to arrange a 
place for them. The missionary is a true 
exponent of the living, reigning Christ, 





and his work will fit into the program 
suitably. 

As Passion Week is to be Self-Denial 
Week, no Leader should neglect the obli- 
gation of impressing on the minds of the 
children the need of sacrifice for Christ. 
The average American child has no idea 
of sacrificing for an ideal, and as part of 
Christian training that should be in- 
cluded. The gifts may be credited to the 
Crusader’s World Conquest or not ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Leader. 
The essential thing is that the children be 
led to cooperate in this effort to offer to 
Christ a gift which has cost real sacrifice. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Most of our C. W. C. activity is so 
gloriously interesting that when the time 
comes for the prosy part, we are prone to 
delay doing it. Can’t we make this a 
record year in every sense? It is sure to 
be in the matter of cents and along some 
other lines also. But Report Blanks are 
dull—nevertheless very important. So, 
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as soon as they are sent to you, fill them 
out immediately and return them, then 
they will be out of your sight and give 
your Secretary a thrill of joy. Right here 
in the privacy of our own columns, it will 
be safe to glory a little in the record of the 
C. W. C., as I think not many of the 
adults ever peer into these pages. The 
truth is we have a pretty good record in 
the matter of reports, in spite of the fact 
that we have never had a report from 
every Association Secretary in time to be 
printed in the Annual Report. If every 
local leader would fill out the blank the 
day it is received, then every Association 
Secretary could send her report on time, 
and the faithful State Secretaries would 
be able to make theirs up promptly. Last 
year I had letters from more than one 


ce 


LETTERS COPIED FROM COVER OF 
“YOUNG CHINA,” A TEXT-BOOK 


NINGPO GIRLS HOLDING QUILT MADE OF BLOCKS SENT FROM AMERICA 


MISSIONS 





State Secretary saying she worked till 
midnight on the last day and even then 
had to send her report without including 
“that wideawake Crusader Company 
in .” If you all knew what pride 
we State and National Secretaries take 
in your activities, I know that not one 
would make it necessary to send a second 
letter to get your reports in. If none of 
your boys and girls have written Book 
Reviews, can’t you speed up on that? 
The prize is worth winning. 





Wuat Ovr Picture Carps Do 


Dear Crusaders: Have you not often 
wondered what became of all the pretty 
postcards you covered and sent away? 
I have, so when I was in Japan, China 
and India I made it a point to find out. 

You see one of the results in this group 
of Chinese girls each holding one of our 
cards, after the teacher has written a 
Bible verse on reverse side. They do love 
them so. One teacher told me she would 
walk along the narrow streets which are 
always full of children and show a pretty 
card to some child who had never been 
inside a church or to Sunday school. Of 
course the child greatly wanted the 
pretty picture card. The teacher would 
promise it on one condition, that the boy 
or girl would come to her Sunday school 
two Sundays in succession. After the 
two Sundays they would so like the Bible 
stories, songs and pictures they would 
keep on coming and nearly always learn 
to love the Heavenly Father and become 
Christians. Sometimes 60 or 70 children 
would be brought into the Sunday school 
through our post cards. Ever so many 
teachers thanked me for the pretty cards 
our Southern California Crusaders had 
sent. ; 

It was from Long Beach, California, 
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and Miss Tingley had a large package of 
them. Sometimes they are used as 
prizes for memorization of Bible chap- 
ters—yes, chapters! They do not learn 
a Golden Text or short verse but entire 
chapters. I heard many boys and girls 
both in day schools and Sunday schools 
repeat much more Scripture than any 
boys and girls I know in America. Look 
to your Honor Points this year. 

Note three things these missionary 
teachers told me to impress upon our 
Crusaders about the cards: 

1. Select the postcards with care. 





READY FOR CHURCH IN SWATOW 


Send pictures of birds, flowers, buildings, 
parks, autos, flying-machines, children, 
etc., but none of kewpies, or people kiss- 
ing or embracing each other. They never 
do that in those countries, as we do, and 
consider it very vulgar, so the teachers 
never give them out. 

2. Don’t paste two cards together. 
Cover the written side with blank paper 
so the teacher can write a Bible verse on 
it in their own language. (At the ribbon 
counters in all department stores they 
throw away the paper from the bolts. 
There is one width—just the size of a 
postcard and they will gladly give it to 
you. One little clip does the work.) 

3. In mailing packages of cards be 
sure to mark them, “No commercial 
value.” Do not insure them and send 
them book postage. Some missionaries 
were required to pay $2 and $3 duty ona 
package because we forgot these things. 

When you send the postcards put in 
any pretty Bible pictures from the 
Graded or Uniform Sunday School Les- 
sons. If your school has stored away one 
of the large picture charts we used to use 
in the Primary Department, send it. 

Maybe the cards in the picture were 
sent by Crusaders who will read this. 
Let us: get our cards, scissors and pasic 
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and make some more, very neatly, right 
away. The boys can do the autos and 
big buildings and flying machines and the 
girls the others. I will send Miss Noble 
the names of some missionaries who 
asked for them.—Mrs. A. W. Rider. 


A SECOND LETTER 


Dear Crusaders: Did some of our Cru- 
sader girls get a nice little workbox with 
thread, thimble and a cunning little pair 
of scissors in it for a Christmas present? 
What fun they must have had since, sew- 
ing and making pretty doll clothes for 
little sister, a little quilt, and lots of 
things! 

Suppose you loved to do all this—that 
your fingers fairly ached to thread a 
needle and clip, clip with pretty scissors, 
and you had no needle, thread or scissors 
and nothing to sew if you had? This is 
what happened to some dear little girls 
over in Japan and China. Our mission- 
aries found it out as they always do. 
They wrote over to our Crusaders and 
said: “Please make some little sew- 




















SWATOW DELIVERY BOYS 


ing baskets out of your empty straw- 
berry baskets. Just cover them with any 
pretty material you have. Ask mother 
or the ladies in the big missionary society 
to give you thread, thimble and needles 
to go in each one, and send them to us 
right away.” A little later they wrote: 
“Dearie Me! We have cut up and used 
every sort of material we can find. 
Please cut scraps of calico, gingham or 
any pretty cloth in pieces size of a post- 
card and send us, so their dear children 


- can have something to sew.” We did of 


course, and such fun it was! Now see 
the pretty quilt some of the Ningpo 
Chinese girls made! They are so proud 
of it, so is their teacher and mothers, and 
! think we are, too. 

Doesn’t it make us happy to help our 
little yellow and brown and black sisters 
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away over the sea? They love us and 
when they learn to pray to the Heavenly 
Father they always ask Him to bless the 
dear boys and girls in America who are 
so kind to them.—Mrs. A. W. Rider. 


A LETTER FROM SINGAPORE 


Dear Crusaders: I wish some of you 
boys and girls could see the way some 
boys and girls live in China. Each city 
situated on the water front has many 
people who live their whole lives on 
small boats. I don’t mean they never 
get off on land, for they do. One Sunday 
morning at church the three front rows of 
seats were filled with children whose only 
home is a boat. 

As soon as they are big enough to 
work at all, they help take care of the 
boat. We saw many boats being rowed 
by father, mother and very small chil- 
dren. Often the mother has a baby 
strapped on her back while she rows. 
They row standing up. 

When a big boat, like the steamers on 
which we travel, comes into a port, it 
cannot always come up to a dock, but 
anchors out a distance from the shore. 
It is soon surrounded by these small 
boats—or sampans, as they are called. 
They crowd each other trying to get near 
the big boat so they can take passengers, 
baggage or freight ashore. When they 
get close they hold their boat to the big 
boat by means of a big hook on the end 
of a long pole. 

Let me tell you the story of a very 
small boy and a little missionary leaflet. 
We had just arrived at Hongkong and 
were waiting to go ashore. One of these 
sampans was close up to our boat, being 
held by a little boy. He would look up 
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at us and smile and we would smile back, 
but we could not speak to each other, 
for neither could understand the lan- 
guage of the other. Suddenly he began 
to poke around in the water with his pole, 
then he laid his pole down on the floor of 
the boat and began to climb down on the 
outside of the stern of the boat, even out 
on the rudder. It frightened us to see 
him, for it looked as though he would 
surely fall into the water and be drowned; 
but pretty soon he crawled back again 
with something in his hand. What do 
you think it was? A little missionary 
leaflet of ours that had fallen into. the 
water! He patted it on his clothes to try 
to dry it, opened the leaves very care- 
fully, but, of course, he couldn’t under- 
stand a word of it. But he treasured it 
because it was something printed and 
after looking at it for quite awhile he 
opened a box and put it away. 

All this happened in a short time, but 
we will never forget the boy who risked 
his life for a few printed pages. I pray 
this boy, and many others like him, may 
have a chance to read, in their own lan- 
guage, the gospel story that we know so 
well, and I am going to ask our Cru- 
saders that they will not forget to pray 
and give their money that the blessed 
news of our Lord Jesus Christ may be 
carried to every boy and girl in the 
world.—Mrs. Earle V. Pierce. 


Our traveling friends are good to us 
this month. We have another letter 
from Mrs. Rider with pictures from 
China and a letter and picture from Mrs. 
Pierce from China. Both these ladies 


are members of our C. W. C. and we are 
fortunate to have these personal letters 






NINGPO SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH CARDS SENT BY AMERICAN 
CRUSADERS 
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from them. Could anyone ask for more 
fun than pasting postcards and making 
quilt blocks for such possible Crusaders, 
Heralds and Jewels as these pictures 
show us? 


C. W. C. Day 


Yes, 3,500 children in the C. W. C. 
Organization are eager for April 25th to 
dawn, when all the Baptist work and 
workers will be their very own. May 
every Band and Company have a meet- 
ing that day, and as the children pray 
for their missionaries and boys and girls 
and men and women all over the world, 
may they in turn pray for the C. W. C. 
children. Since it is a Day big with op- 
portunity and need, may we depend on 
the prayers of the Boards and Societies 
at that time. 


THE CRUSADERS’ CALL TO ARMS 
(To be sung with animation) 


As the bugle note rings over the plain, 
Calling the troops to rally again, 
Or for re-inforcements new— 
So we who have fought and are fighting 
still, 
Upholding law, withstanding ill— 
Call aloud, Crusaders, for you. 


We have dared dangers, we have faced 
fears, 
We have known stern and bitter years, 
But we never shall know defeat! 
For we champion all that is good and 
true: 
Yet soon—how soon!—without aid from 
you, 
We shall have to sound the retreat. 


Will you battle for justice, honor and 
right? 
Stand fearless and firm in the fiercest 
fight? 
And never yield to dismay? 
With Christ your Leader against the foe, 
Will you advance where He bids you go 
Till evil is brought to bay? 


We know your answer! And so we say: 
“Proudly we welcome and greet you to- 
day, 
Comrades trusted and true! 
Throw in your strength where the strug- 
gle is hot, 
Fight beside us and falter not: 
Victory waits for you.” 
—Daisy Winship. 


Mary, L Fite 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


, 
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A Lovely One For You! (East Indian Girls Making Garlands) 


MIssIONs welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 
ceive Honorable Mention. Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: ............ 0... cece cece ener en cence 


(Pictures must reach us by April 20) 





How Mer Cuu SINGS 
“JESUS LOVES ME” 


Yesu ngai ngo she ta min 

Ngo yu dswe-nih ko shi chin, 
Ting-tang men Tsu we ngo kai, 
Pa ngo siao jin hwan chin lai. 


Chorus 


Tsu, Ye-su ngai ngo, 
Tsu, Ye-su ngi ngo, 
Tsu, Ye-su ngai ngo, 
Yu-sen shu kao su ngo. 


February Prize Winners 


Virginia Rennan, age 9, of Hannibal, 
Mo., wins the first group prize this 
month for the coloring of the Chinese 
Girl, and Lela Wright, 11, Reedy, W. 
Va., the second group prize. The Hon- 
orable Mention List is made up of: 
Edmund Ricker, Groton, Vt.; Jane 
Adams, Riverside, Cal.; Martha Metz, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Loidal Montel, Cama- 
guey, Cuba; Betty Fletcher, Winlock, 
Wash.; Bobby Jolley, Jr., Morristown, 
N. J.; Dorothy Croasmun, Youngstown, 
O.; and. Ernest Vogan, Portersville, Pa. 
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Looking Backward 


WHAT BAPTISTS WERE THINKING ABOUT AND DOING 
IN THEIR YESTERDAYS 





_ ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO | 





From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


Missionary G. H. Hough, writing from 
Rangoon, says: “We are now amid the 
noise and bustle of war and are sur- 
rounded on all sides by an army of 10,000 
British troops. Every Burman Chris- 
tian, except Moung Shawa-ba, has fled 
and all missionary work excepting the 
study of the language has ceased. All 
communication with Brothers Judson 
and Price is cut off and we cannot but 
feel many anxieties on their account.” 

Isaac McCoy, missionary among the 
Indians, reports the baptism of four 
young men. The mission at Carey sta- 
tion during the preceding year manufac- 
tured 300 yards of cloth, raised goo 
bushels of grain, 400 bushels of potatoes, 
120 bushels of turnips. He writes to the 
Board: ‘Which of the mission stations 
located 200 miles in the wilderness did 
more than this during the second year 
after they were established?” 

A letter to the editor describes a jour- 
ney from New York to Albany on one of 
the new steamboats then in service: 
“The boat was excessively crowded. The 
fare is reduced to $2.00 so that everybody 
is now going to Albany. Many passen- 
gers were obliged to sit up all night and 
those who were so fortunate as to obtain 
berths or settees were almost suffocated 
with the heat.” 

Columbian College in Washington 
celebrates its first commencement. Three 
young men are graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The exercises were 
attended by General Lafayette and his 
suite, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of War and other Government offi- 
cials. General Lafayette made a brief 
address. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 


ing houses. He says: “Large expenditure 
in our houses of worship beyond comfort, 
convenience and neatness is an unchris- 
tian use of our money. It is better to 
save and civilize the benighted many 
than to refine merely the already Chris- 
tian character of a few.” 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO | 








From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 
The Marcy Avenue Baptist Church 
of Brooklyn makes a special offering of 
$265 to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. The editor in recording this says: 
“This is a dollar for every member. 
Pretty well for a church less than a year 
old.” 
Prof. H. R. Greene, of Worcester, de- 
plores the denominational tendency to- 
ward the construction of expensive meet- 


From the Home Mission Monthly 


Rev. J. W. A. Stewart of the First 
Church, Rochester, describes his ex- 
periences and impressions on a visit to 
five of the schools for Negroes main- 
tained by the Home Mission Society in 
the South. He closes his article, ‘“North- 
ern Baptists will do well to give money 
in good sums for the enlargement and the 
endowment of this most Christian and 
most patriotic work.” 

Two Baptist churches are organized in 
Cuba, one at Santiago and one at Guan- 
tanamo. The Publication Society sup- 
plies Spanish New Testaments and tracts 
for their work. 

This issue of the Home Mission 
Monthly devotes eight pages to discuss- 
ing the charges of over-lapping, lack of 
harmony and need of cooperation in the 
work of the Publication Society and the 
Home Mission Society. (This was ap- 
parently the beginning of the agitation 
which resulted in the final adjustment 
made at the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis in 1915.—Ed.) 

From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 

The leading editorial calls attention to 
the efforts of Secretary of State John Hay 
in securing the adoption of the open door 
policy in China, and states, “This makes 
an open door not only for commerce but 
a free and great opening for missionary 
work in all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 

In its annual table of statistics for 
world wide missions The Missionary Re- 
view places the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union at the top of the list of 
missionary societies, arranged according 
to number of native church members. 
The Missionary Union has 128,294 mem- 
bers, while the Methodist Episcopal with 
114,187 comes second. 

Rev. Sumner R. Vinton, the third 
generation of Vintons to enter mission- 
ary service, is appointed missionary to 
Burma. Other candidates appointed 
were Charles B. Tenny to Japan and W. 
T. Elmore to South India. 
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The Foreign Mission Board joins with 
the Boards of other charitable organiza- 
tions in presenting a petition to Congress 
for a reduction in taxes on bequests to 
missionary societies. 

Details concerning the will of Daniel 
S. Ford, late proprietor of The Youth’s 
Companion, are announced. It is esti- 
mated that the Missionary Union will 
receive from $150,000 to $200,000 as a 
residuary legatee. 





| TEN YEARS AGO 





From Missions 


Dr. David Downie, after 40 vears of 
service as Mission Treasurer of the Tel- 
ugu Mission in South India, resigns that 
office, owing to ill health. He was then 
76 years of age. (Dr. Downie is still in 
India. In 1923 be completed 50 years of 
missionary service.—Ed.) 

The new Baptist church at Bezwada, 
South India, is finished in time to enter- 
tain the South India Baptist Convention. 
Railroad excursion rates were obtained 
for the 300 delegates. This was the first 
time that excursion trains to a conven- 
tion were ever used in the South India 
Mission. 

Because of the war the condition of the 
Hamburg Theological Seminary in Ger- 
many is reported as very serious. Every 
German student is in the army, and only 
19 students remain, of whom to are 
Swiss, 2 are Dutch and 7 are Russian, the 
latter having been unable to return to 
their country. Construction on the new 
building has ceased and the seminary 
work is reduced to a few lecture courses 
for the remaining students. 

Owing to action of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in prohibiting the sailing in 
Japanese waters of ships under foreign 
flags, the Fukuin Maru, or Gospel Ship, 
remains at anchor at Miyanoura, while 
Captain Bickel conducts work as best he 
can from that port as a base. It is pre- 
sumed that the Japanese navy is planting 
mines in various places along the shore, of 
the location of which foreigners should 
remain in ignorance. 

Total membership in the Northern 
Baptist Convention is reported as 1,587,- 
868. There were 72,422 baptisms during 
the year. 

Owing to the serious financial situa- 
tion, the Foreign Mission Board proposes 
a reduction of $100,000 in appropriations 
for work on the foreign field for the new 
fiscal year. 

Clarence A. Barbour is elected Presi- 
dent of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, to succeed Dr. A. H. Strong. 
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A Christian Center Tonic 
BY INDA MILBURY HOWELL 


“Could it be done in so wide a field?” 
That was the question which confronted 
a gathering of the women of the Auxiliary 
to the Baptist Church Extension Society 
of Brooklyn and Queens. ‘Every last 
person is too busy.”” “Who would go but 
just the same old standbys?” ‘The night 
might be stormy and it would be a regu- 
lar fizzle.” ‘Church programs are too 
full now to consider any new things.” 
“We couldn’t get automobiles lent for it 
anyway”: these were some of the reasons 
assigned against it. “At any rate, not 
many of the church members have ever 
gone,” a quiet voice ventured. At this 
point, another whose voice had not yet 
been heard found it .necessary to leave; 
and well she might under such doubtful 
enthusiasm, but she was stayed in her 
flight by an insistent demand for her 
opinion. It came as she escaped through 
the door: “I think it is just wonderful 
and .should be done.” Then others 
chimed in: “A number planning to go 
together would create interest.” “It 
makes me think of our visitation Com- 
mittee of the Y. P. B. U. on which we 
used to go and I think it is just great.” 
And so the “Ayes” won with a landslide 
vote, the erstwhile objectors being 
among the most loyal supporters. 

Well! What was it all about? 

Brooklyn is a city covering 51,807 
acres, or 82 and 2-10 square miles; it 
contains 2,018,356 souls, of which 1,528,- 
713 are foreign-born or of foreign or 
mixed parentage. In addition to these, 
in Queens alone there are 314,316 more. 
Two of the seven widely separated Bap- 
tist Christian Centers and mission sta- 
tions, administered by the Extension 
Society and its Woman’s Auxiliary and 
in cooperation with the Home Mission 
Society and the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, are in Brooklyn’s most remote 
and inaccessible sections. The proposi- 
tion was to invite the Brooklyn Baptists 
to visit these Centers en masse in one 
evening, thereby to stimulate the inter- 
ests of the churches in the Centers and to 
encourage the missionaries in their 
efforts. ‘‘Do you know there are forty 
people who want to go from our church; 
I fear it will be too many,” one woman 
phones another in the week or so between 
the proposal and the visitation. ‘The 


more the better,” was the answer. 
Another: “Our car is not in order but 
my husband is going to hire one for the 
evening and take a party. 
went forward. 


” 


So the plans 


With his usual enthusiasm and hearty 
cooperation in behalf of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary,.Dr. Charles H. Sears, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Extension Society, 
officially arranged with the foreign pas- 
tors and directors for the contemplated 
visit. Already the women had been 
assured by the Centers that the visit not 
only would be welcomed but was greatly 
desired. 

Accordingly, on the appointed evening, 
at seven o’clock the visitors assembled 
in their respective churches, and by auto- 
mobiles which had been provided, or in a 
few instances by trolley, they went to the 
Italian church in far Canarsie; to the 
Church of Our Saviour; to the Hungarian 
Mission, away over in Greenpoint, and to 
Dietz Memorial; down to Emmanuel 


‘House, and on to Strong Place Christian 


Center in South Brooklyn, each church 
having been assigned to visit two places 
where Christian Centers are maintained. 

Ministers, members in general of 
churches and young people’s societies, 
members of the Extension Society and 
others joined the visiting groups, so that 
about six hundred people overflowed the 
Centers and helped to receive and impart 
inspiration and joy. In several instances 
it was the time for the usual midweek 
prayer meetings, and as the visitors 
united in song, prayer and testimony 
with Hungarians, Italians or other na- 
tionalities all were drawn nearer to their 
common Lord and realized it was good 
for them to be there. Fathers were there, 
an occasional mother with her child, the 
young people too, a few out of curiosity, 
but the greater number keenly interested 
in the work, in particular, one Hungarian 
father in very humble circumstances who 
works early and late, gives his only free 
time, Saturday afternoons, as leader of a 
troop of Boy Scouts which he organized 
and built up. Many such cases might be 
cited where these foreign-speaking peo- 
ple, with true and sturdy Christian 
hearts, are making real sacrifices to help 
along the work. The visitors were told 
that their coming was a great inspiration 
to the workers; that it helped the people 
realize something of the existing bond 
between the visitors and themselves, and 
that these visitors really cared for them. 
Many were strongly moved. One minis- 
ter remarked: “I do not think we have 
been interested enough or have been 
praying enough for these missions and 
missionaries,’ and added that he little 
dreamed so much was being done or how 
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great were the possibilities. He appeared 
to express the sentiment of all. 

After the various services and exer- 
cises, groups of men and children gath- 
ered about the pianos, and in their own 
language sang hymns to the accompani- 
ment of workers or visitors. One inspir- 
ing hymn had been written by one of the 
Italian pastors. 

At some of the places visited, Christian 
Americanization and other classes were 
being held; and in one women’s meeting 
all hearts were touched as Italian and 
American mothers joined hands and sang 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” 

In various ways the foreign young peo- 
ple and older ones, too, the volunteers 
and missionaries, showed their apprecia- 
tion. They served coffee, cocoa or tea, 
conducted the visitors through the cen- 
ters or missions, and made sure that the 
guests saw the rooms where Christ is 
being taught through Kindergartens, 
Industrial Bible Schools, Week-day 
Schools of Religion, Mothers’ Meetings, 
Dental Clinic, Baby Clinic, Clubs and 
other agencies through which many are 
being inducted into the Sunday school 
and church. 

The young people spoke feelingly of 
the help the visit was to them. Some 
were so impressed they volunteered to 
assist in the work at the Centers, and 
plans were made for exchange of visits 
between young people of American 
churches and those of the Centers. 

Afterward, in the Auxiliary Board 
meeting and in the prayer meetings of 
churches and Centers, the visitors re- 
lated their experiences, told of their im- 
pressions, and spoke in glowing terms of 
the blessing they believed both visitors 
and visited had received. Thus the in- 
terest of all was quickened and enlarged; 
and enthusiasm was carried to those who 
were unfortunate enough to have missed 
their share of firsthand information and 
delightful comradeship in this wonderful 
work. 

Although daytime visits are continued 
it is planned that other evenings shall be 
devoted to such visitations until as many 
as possible from all the churches shall 
have been afforded an opportunity to 
visit all the Missions and Centers at least 
once and know intimately what is really 
being done, and at the same time receive 
help and be helped. 

As a tonic to the spirits of the Centers 
and no less to the churches from which 
the visitors come, it is felt that such visi- 
tation is of inestimable value. It widens 
the horizon, gives a broader outlook and 
adds zest to the Christian work of every 
one who.views it from either angle. 
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Progress Among Esthonian Baptists 
BY J. H. RUSHBROOKE 


The connection between the Baptists 
of Esthonia and those of Britain becomes 
continually more intimate. For two 
years a young Esthonian woman, Miss 
Tabea Corjus, has studied at Havelock 
Hall in preparation for work in her own 
land. She has just completed a visit to 
the United States in order to gain addi- 
tional experience before returning home. 
Manchester College has for the last year 
included an Esthonian* among its stu- 
dents; and next month another will be 
admitted to Bristol. In training here a 
few of the most promising Esthonians 
and in sustaining the preachers’ school 
in their country, the denomination in 
Britain is rendering true service to the 
young Baltic Republic. It cannot too 
often be repeated that to flood any Euro- 
pean country with foreign preachers 
represents bad missionary strategy as 
well as a waste of the Lord’s money. 

The annual meetings of the Esthonian 
Union were held recently. From reports 
furnished me I quote a few passages: 
“The Scripture Distribution Society 
struggling with poverty has done mar- 
velous work. Thousands of books and 
tracts have been sold, and many given 
away in the darkest corners of the land, 
and this has brought much fruit. 

“Mr. Podin gave a report on the Semi- 
nary. The year has been a time of real 
blessing. The students are learning to 
preach, and are often invited to preach in 
the neighboring churches, and to conduct 
meetings for Sunday schools in other 
places. The Lord has blessed our efforts, 
and we are thankful to Him. Nearly all 
our students are musical, and can play 
the violin, guitar, harp and other instru- 
ments—often they visit the prisons and 
leper asylums where their music is greatly 
appreciated. The life of the institution 
is like that of a happy family. The Semi- 
nary is the chief hope for the people.” 

The story of an orphanage deserves 
special mention: “Some years ago a Bap- 
tist sister had laid on her heart to take 
some orphans into her own home, and in 
order to have money for this, she bought 
a knitting machine, and was able by her 
knitting to earn enough to maintain 
twelve orphans whom she brought up 
well, and they are today good citizens in 
Esthonia. Before she died she presented 
this house to the Baptist Union with the 
proviso that the same work was to be 
carried on. For two years this house 
stood vacant as there were no funds to 
acmit the orphans, but the Lord laid on 
the heart of Mrs. Podin to start the work 
agiin—she stepped out in faith, and God 
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has helped her to open the house, to find 
a matron, and to rake in seven orphans. 

The work of the evangelists is thus 
summarized: “Traveling missionaries 
commenced last year to go about from 
place to place and preach (seven in num- 
ber). It went on well for a time, but 
when our crops were spoiled by floods, 
and a bad harvest followed, the Board 
could not pay salaries to so many, so two 
of the men were dismissed. One of these 
men seeing the great need went on with 
the work in faith and the Lord has sus- 
tained him so that we close the year with 
six traveling missionaries. They could 
tell of wonderful experiences. Some have 
held 300 or more meetings in the darkest 
places.” 

The Union proceedings concluded with 
a special resolution of thanks to the Brit- 
ish, American and Canadian Baptists 
whose assistance has given new hope to 
the land, “rescuing our poor, clothing our 
ministers, keeping up our seminary and 
helping to educate leaders for the future.” 
Such are the terms of the resolution 
which my correspondent adds was carried 
in an assembly of over 1,000 people “‘lift- 
ing up both hands with tears in their 
eyes.” 


Some Interesting Episodes 


Poisonous shrubs are not uncommon 
here. One flowering shrub has beautiful 
yellow trumpet-like blossoms with a 
green fruit the size of a hickory nut. If 
the juice of this fruit is boiled down and 
eaten, it results in instant death. In the 
village west of Nilpura a young couple 
had trouble. The wife mixed some of 
this poison with her husband’s rice. He 
ate two mouthfuls, cried, ‘“‘O, my mouth 
burns, my mouth burns,” and died 
almost immediately. 

In the village north of Nilpura lives a 
wealthy man, a storekeeper, who owns 
about 70 acres of land. I asked how he 
became so rich. The people answered, 
“By killing widows.” It is said he keeps 
a well-to-do widow in his home until he 
persuades her to register her land in his 
name. The last widow he poisoned re- 
covered and he pitched her body in the 
river next day. He tied a heavy earthen 
pot around her throat thinking she would 
sink, but she floated toshore. The police, 
so the report goes, found it out, received 
bribes and kept quiet. India is in terrible 
need of Jesus. 

Thousand-legged insects are in abun- 
dance now. Some are plain shiny brown 
about one and a half inches long. Others 
have a row of bright yellow dots on each 
side of the back. An especially interest- 
ing one has red legs and one sharp red 
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line running along the back from head to 
tail. I saw alovely earthworm. It wasa 
little over a foot long. When I touched 
him with a cane, he became furiously 
angry, doubled up, and glided off like 
lightning through the rice field. Then 
I knew he was not an earthworm but a 


poisonous oilsnake. I thanked God for 
my deliverance for the snake had done its 
gymnastics only a few inches from my 
bare feet. Bears are not uncommon here. 
In Midnapore only a month ago, a large 
fellow entered our Christian village and 
bit a man so severely that he died. One 
of our Christians killed the bear. Near 
Salguria a few days ago a large leopard 
killed a number of cows.--John A. Howard, 
Contai, Bengal-Orissa, India. 


Shipwrecked Gospel Tracts 


Some months ago a bale of gospel 
tracts weighing 100 pounds was sent to 
Missionary A. Groves Wood in Haiti. 
The shipment was addressed to Jacmel, 
but owing to delayed postal . arrange- 
ments and a long correspondence relating 
to duty payment, a report that the tracts 
would be admitted into Haiti did not 
reach Mr. Wood until after he had been 
transferred to Cape Haitien. Then news 
came that the lighter in which the tracts 
were being sent to the ship bound for 
Cape Haitien had been sunk with some 
hundreds of bags of coffee, as well as 
other cargo. The gospels alone of the 
lighter’s cargo drifted ashore some dis- 
tance from Jacmel where the bale was 
found on the sand by some fishermen. 
They thought they had found a treasure, 
and opened the box to find the gospels. 
The result is that everywhere, in all the 
houses on the mountains, in the markets, 
in the little boats that ply between the 
ports these gospels are to be found. They 
are being sold in the markets at two, 
three and five cents Haitian. So the 
Word was not lost, and those who per- 
haps would have refused to take from a 
“Protestant” are getting the Good News 
through the fishermen. 

Kw 


A LETTER from a member of the Re- 
tiring Pension Fund of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board says: “Many 
of us in the active ministry whose salaries 
are sufficient to provide for but little more 
than a comfortable living, find ourselves 
greatly relieved because of the assurance 
that the pension fund gives to us. With 
the provisions of the pension fund we feel 
that we can put our best into our work 
without worrying about the declining 
years. It certainly seems to me that the 
pension fund makes for efficiency on the 
part of the ministry.” 
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MISSIONS 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SuTTON AITCHISON 
5524 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





How to Enjoy Your Missions 


(1) You must have the real missionary 
spirit, of course—a spirit born of contact 
with the Author of the Great Commis- 
sion, nurtured by reading, vitalized by 
prayer and activated by works. 

(2) You must make mission study and 
endeavor as appetizing as the most at- 
tractive features of normal social and 
educational ventures outside the church. 
This takes work, but it works—yes, and 
pays, too. Here are some exemplifica- 
tions: 

I WonDER Wuy 


The women of the First Baptist Church 
in Waukegan thoroughly enjoy their mis- 
sions. Mrs. C. R. Baughman, chairman 
of the White Cross department, says so, 
and many delightful plans contributed 
by her church to this department prove 
it, their spirit and unstinted labor being 
plainly the handiwork of love. Mrs. 
Baughman writes: “Our mission circle 
has done so well this past year. We are 
very proud of it. The most delightful 
programs have been rendered. The la- 
dies in the circle gave our president the 
privilege of sending for any book or 
play she desired, so she gets lots of new 
ideas and uses them. Just now she is plan- 
ning on studying China. We had our 
first program recently and it was charm- 
ing. The room was all decorated in 
Chinese fashion, with candles on the table 
as the only illumination. The invi- 
tations had been little firecrackers, and 
everything was in keeping with the best 
Chinese life and tradition—which gave 
the right atmosphere. 

“We have been very happy this year in 
getting so many folks interested in mis- 
sionary work. Our Sunday school and 
both aid societies are doing finely along 
that line. We sent one missionary box 
with kindergarten supplies, scrap books, 
pictures, cardboard borders, etc. Then 
we sent a large box in time for Christmas, 
with over 200 gifts and also 200 tarleton 
stockings for candy bags. (See illustra- 
tion.) Our younger aid society made all 
the little play aprons and a number of 
the stockings. We had such a good time 
getting them ready and also in hearing 
from the missionary how much the kid- 
dies enjoyed them. Our latest venture in 
White Cross work was a missionary box 
containing about 300 valentines, booked 





for Porto Rico so that the little folks 
might have a real party. Each woman 
contributed a little so it was not neces- 
sary to take anything from the treasury.” 

Well, this is a far cry from “the usual 
missionary meeting” attended by “the 
faithful few.” Given an enthusiastic 
leader, the possibilities are in every 
church. 


OvuT OF THE GINGER JAR 


Have you heard of that spicy little 
book, Chinese Ginger Recreation Pro- 
grams, by Catharine Atkinson Miller? 
Surely a new day has dawned in Christian 
culture when mission study may have 
such a sprightly yokefellow. Here are 
the headings of a few of the chapters: 

Making ready the feast. How to pre- 
pare and serve Chinese refreshments. 

The day for ascending on high. A 
program for an outdoor or indoor picnic 
attended by all ages. 

A journey to the land of shades. A 
Hallowe’en party with Chinese ghost 
stories and thrills. 

The festival of the Full Moon. An in- 
door party. Includes a dramatization of 
a Chinese story, A Fantasy of Earth and 
Sky. 

The magic ginger jar. A party for 
children which may be adapted for any 
age group. 

The Feast of the New Year. 
banquet program. 

School day in Topsy Turvy Land. A 
party for boys and girls. Includes a 
shadow play, “The Troubled Traveler.” 

The Dragon Boat Feast. A good time 
for boys and their fathers, indoors and 
outdoors. 


A formal 
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This charming book is 50 cents per 
copy at any of our literature headquar- 
ters. 


Wuat CAME OvT OF A HAT—OR RATHER 
A COLLECTION BASKET 


This unique demonstration was given 
by Miss Ruth Lester in the Sunday 
school of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, being an adaptation of the 
old sleight-of-hand performance under 
the former caption. It was used as a 
sort of review-climax after the several 
missionary talks of a period, and called 
to mind the missionary enterprises in 
which the children had been enlisted. 
One after another Miss Lester pulled 
them out of a decorated collection basket 
—objects to typify various departments 
of our missionary endeavor. There were 
a doll’s bed and a costumed nurse for 
medical missions; a Negro doll for the 
work among the colored folk; a Chinese 
schoolhouse; a miniature church; an 
automobile for colportage work; a loaf 
of bread for Near-East relief; a tiny 
basket for Thanksgiving benevolences, 
and many more, each calling forth a little 
talk from the demonstrator. 

Weren’t the children enthusiastic! It 
was as entertaining as the original sleight- 
of-hand stunt, and vastly more profitable. 
The plan is perfectly good for children of 
an older growth. Eye-gate has no equal 
—no near competitor—as the main high- 
way to the soul. 


THE CHURCH IN THE MAKING 


At a session of the women’s mission- 
ary society in this same church there 
was given a very enlightening demonstra- 
tion for the benefit of the many who were 
not in close touch with the work of the 
Sunday school. Groups of children from 
the school appeared in succession, some 
showing their kindergarten handiwork, 
some the nature studies under the head 
of “God’s Wonder World,” others ex- 
hibiting scrap books on cambric made 
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for hospitals or mission schools, while 
still others sang and recited Bible verses. 
Such contact with the young life of the 
church cannot help being revitalizing to 
older folk with a list toward the static. 


A Day oF REMEMBRANCES 


Under this title the Hyde Park mission 
circle had a sort of that-reminds-me meet- 
ing, humorous and other recollections of 
the organization from its inception being 
given. It afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for elderly women to take part. 
Nothing had been so hugely enjoyed in a 
long time. 


PRAYER, PLANNING, “PEP”? AND WORK 


Our idea was to have program titles 
which would arouse curiosity among the 
women without being sensational. The 
November caption was, “Family Photo- 
graph Album exhibited by Mrs. L 
and Mrs. R .” We used a large imi- 
tation album about two feet high, one 
side having plain white paper and the 
other, a space cut out like a frame. The 
“photos” were live young ladies who sat, 
in turn, on a piano stool behind the al- 
bum so that their faces appeared in the 
frame. One of our members opened the 
album and another told the facts con- 
cerning the pictures shown—which were 
five of our Atlantic District mission- 
aries, five of our youngest and newest 
members representing them. It proved 
a very effective way of presenting the 
persons and their work, as it held the at- 
tention closely—and incidentally helped 
to bring the newer members before the 
society. Then our president had all our 
secretaries and officers ‘“photographed”’ 
—real lifelike portraits—and as each face 
appeared in the frame, we were told of 
the particular work of the one before us. 
It brought our district missionaries very 
close to us. 

Our January meeting, ‘Adventures in 
Friendliness,”’ was unique and verified the 
title, for we had women students from 
the International Baptist Seminary at 








East Orange take part of the program. . 


We had Polish, Roumanian and Czech 
girls singing folk songs, reciting the 
Beatitudes in their own language, telling 
us of their conversions, etc. The per- 
sonal touch was thrilling. Then our own 
choir, unseen, sang very softly the 
Christmas song, “‘Silent Night,” remind- 
ing us that music is truly a universal lan- 
guage. Tea was served while our mem- 
bers mingled with the students, thus 
making a real adventure in friendliness 
which proved well worth while. 

“The Key to Changing China” is the 
title we are using to cover the first two 
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chapters of Ming Kwong, medical mis- 
sions being the “key.” It seems that 
more interest is awakened when we use 
attractive topics with just a bit of mys- 
tery about them. 

“Chinese Styles, Living Models dis- 
played by Mrs. B——”’ is intended to 
cover the middle chapters of Ming 
Kwong, the models being some of our own 
members appearing in Chinese costumes. 
This will also probably embrace Chinese 
customs—foot-binding, etc. 

“Broadcasting News from China” will 
cover the closing chapters of the book, 
with the addition of newsy current events 
relating to China, given to us as from a 
broadcasting station. 

To the June meeting, “Adventures in 
Neighborliness,” we shall invite- the 
women whom our Christian Americaniza- 
tion workers visit, our plan being not 
to talk much of -neighborliness but 
rather to prove that we are neighborly 
in a real Christian way. 

We have a group of hostesses appointed 
for each meeting. These women are 
on hand early to welcome all who enter, 
see that song books are distributed, offer- 
ing plates ready, etc., and they later take 
up the offering. If we have refreshments 
they are in charge of the hostesses, who 
also see that appropriate announcement 
of the missionary meeting is made at the 
midweek prayer meeting immediately 
preceding. When the executive com- 
mittee meets on the last Monday of each 
month, the hostesses for the next regular 
meeting of the society are invited. The 
committee does its planning and discusses 
in detail all business of the society. Then 
the recommendations of the executive 
committee are brought to the meeting 
and voted upon without the necessity for 
long pro and con discussions, thus leaving 
more time for the program. 

All this takes a lot of praying, plan- 
ning and work—prayer to see, plans to 
see through things, and work to see 
the plans through.—Mrs. Jean Hogg 
Mitchell, East Orange, New Jersey. 


More New Books 


To those who can remember the great 
evangelistic meetings from the days of 
Moody, there is peculiar interest in the 
Reminiscences and Gospel Hymn Stories 
told by George C. Stebbins, the last sur- 
vivor of that great group of evangelists 
and singers of which Mr. Moody was the 
chief. For a quarter of a century Mr. 
Stebbins was engaged under Mr. Moody’s 
direction, and was associated with Mr. 
Sankey as an effective singer of the gospel 
hymns. He makes great days and occa- 
sions and personalities relive, and all 
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through is the touch of personal partici- 
pation and of the gracious quality that 
made Mr. Stebbins welcome everywhere. 
The younger generation might well learn 
through such a charming medium as 
this of some of the most inspiring chap- 
ters and characters of our Christian his- 
tory. Many of the best Gospel Hymns 
are given, and portraits of the leaders in 
sermon and song. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $3 net, 327 pages.) 

Some Chinese Friends of Mine, by 
Mary Frances E. Kelly, is a sidelight 
book of interest to mission study classes 
taking up China. These unadorned life 
stories of individuals with whom the 
author became closely acquainted during 
her twenty-seven years as a missionary 
in Nanking ‘“‘open house doors and heart 
doors in China,” and illustrate the Chris- 
tian method of friendship as the medium 
of the transforming power of the gospei. 
The book is filled with the material which 
missionary program makers are seeking. 
It has heart and spiritual inspiration in 
its revelations of life made new by the 
Saviour. (Powell & White, Cincinnati; 
$1.25.) 

Sermons on Books of the Bible, by Dr. 
William Wistar Hamilton, pastor of St. 
Charles Avenue Baptist Church in New 
Orleans, proves that a commentary on 
the Scriptures, if rightly prepared, can be 
preached to a congregation that becomes 
thoroughly appreciative as well as in- 
formed. The books here treated are the 
first seventeen of the Old Testament. 
The Bible would be far better known if 
more preachers would follow Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s example, with a result of great 
spiritual benefit to the churches. (George 
H. Doran Co.; $1.75 net.) 


New Books Received 


The Story of Social Christianity, by F. 
H. Stead (Doran; 2 volumes, $2 each). 

Christian Missions and Oriental Civili- 
zation, by M. T. Price (G. E. Stechert, 
N. Y. C.; $3.75). 

Except Ye Be Born Again, by P. Cabot 
(Macmillan; $1.50). 

The Church and the Sacraments, by W. 
M. Clow (Doran; $2). 

The Old Testament, A New Transla- 
tion (Volume II), by James Moffatt 
(Doran; $2.50). 

World Missionary Atlas (Institute of 
Social and Religious Research; N. Y. C.; 
$10). 

Everyman’s Life of Jesus, by James 
Moffatt (Doran; $1.50). 

Bible Cross-Word Puzzle Book, by P. J. 
Hoh (Doran; $1.50). 

Whither Bound Missions, by D. J. 
Fleming (Association Press; $2). 
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SERIES FOR 1925. No. 4 
Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 


will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1925, January to December: 
First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 


puzzles in the eleven issues of 1925. 


Second Prize—A book, or a subscription to Missions, for correct answers to four 
puzzles in each issue. MIssIoNs will be sent to any address. 

Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Answers reaching us later than March 2oth will not receive credit. 








Answers to March Puzzles: 


. Youngstown. 
. Milwaukee. 

. Santa Ana. 

. West Pullman. 
Puebla. 
Ponce. 


W. W. G. Pillow Tops 


Have you seen the new W. W. G. 
pillow? Stamped on light tan pure linen. 
Back and front are one piece. Back is 
plain, while the front has W. W. G. 
stamped on in neat design with flowers. 
Letters are to be embroidered in royal 
blue, roses in pure white and leaves in 
green. Blue and white are the Guild 
colors and the white rose is the Guild 
flower. These may be secured for 50 


AnP wd 


cents from Miss Mona Scholes, 62 Spring 
Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Words to Look Out For 


Spe/man College, not Spe//man. 
Coming, not comming. 
Discontinue, not discintinue. 
Subscriding, not subscrideing. 


To Our Question Boxers 

As some of our new contestants still 
seem to be in doubt, we are illustrating 
below how to answer a question cor- 
rectly: 

December, 1924 

No. 3. “Hats off to the past—coats 
off to the future.” Page 627. 

Let this serve you as a guide. We do 
not want you to write out the Question— 
just give the answer as briefly as possible 
but complete, and do not forget to in- 
clude the page number on which it is 
found. We prefer the answers to be 
written in ink or on the typewriter. 
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BAKER! 
Caracas Sweel 
Chocolate 


ts a fine eating Chocolate 


Slip a cake in your pocket 
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long walk. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal,Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


BALOPTICONS 


are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. This line 
of lanterns, forslidesand opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog . the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 716 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 

















Communion Ware of Quality 
Aa Stan Best materials. Finest wockmanship 
DO Se OES. Lowest 
t y 4 wes! 
\__-e . Send for 


= Arey Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO 
Room 306, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi 


200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes 


With your Name and Address Printed in Blue Ink 
High grade white bond paper.. 5% x 

$7 0 O 7 in. Envelopes to match. Some- 
w thing everyone needs for their privite 
correspondence. Send name and «i- 


dress with $1.00 (west of the Mississippi and outsiJe 
the U. S. $1.10). We prepay postage to you. 


EASTERN STATIONERY CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Lydia Brown Hipps 
A TRIBUTE BY COLENA M. ANDERSON 


The fact of her going, December 109, 
1924, seems a dream. Mrs. Hipps was 
born August 10, 1890, at Ames, Iowa 
In the same house in which she was born 
still live her father and mother, Captain 
and Mrs. K. W. Brown. Two brothers 
and one sister are in America, Dr. G. M. 
Brown of Dayton, Iowa, Harry F. Brown, 
Ames, Iowa, Mrs. S. L. Loughran of 
Chicago, and another sister, Miss Daisy 
Brown, is with the Y. W. C. A. in Shang- 
hai. In the home at Shanghai Baptist 
College are her husband, Rev. J. B. Hipps 
and their little son, Robert Owen. Mrs 
Hipps was always interested in music. 
She specialized in organ at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, and in June, 
1917, was graduated with the degree 
Bachelor of Music. In the fall of that 
same year she sailed for China to become 
head of the Music Department of Gin- 
ling College, Nanking. It came to her as 
a most happy discovery that she could 
combine her desire to serve on a foreign 
mission field with this special gift for 
and interest in music. Her splendid work 
in Ginling is well known by many in 
China and America. She herself thought 
- that her greatest contribution to music 
in China was made by her stimulation 
of interest in the use of the baby organ. 
Because of its low cost it could be intro- 
duced into many Chinese homes. ‘The 
summer of 1918,” she wrote in her diary, 
“I spent on Mokanshan, where I first 
became interested in the possibilities of a 
baby organ... I made a tour in Novem- 
ber, playing a baby organ in Hangchew, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, and Soochow. -Never 
have I more fully enjoyed any experience 
than I enjoyed that one.” During the 
absence of the president of Ginling she 
was made acting president, a tribute: to 
her ability and the great confidence 
placed in her. In June, 1921, she -was 
married to Prof. J. B. Hipps, of the Theo- 
logical Department of Shanghai College. 
Her first year at the College she was act- 
ing dean of women and head of the music 
department, which latter position she 
continued to hold. All who-knew her 
were impressed with her calmness and 
poise, her courage, cheerfulness and opti- 
mism. She had the rare gift of placing 
right values. She knew how to put “first 
things first,”’ hence she was able to live a 
full, happy, abundant life. In a remark- 
able way she combined her capacity for 
leadcrship with her love of home and 
home making. A host of friends testify 
to te sweetness and service of her life 
—a life that was a blessing and the 
Men:ory of whichis a benediction. 
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EGACY to this Board will 

IGHTEN the burden of some invalid minister, 
ENGTHEN the life of some minister’s widow, 
ET some minister’s widow educate her child, 
EAVE in your mind the feeling of joy. 


The Ministers & Missionaries Benefit Board of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
E. T. TOMLINSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
P. §.—Perhaps you prefer to take an Annuity Bond (Gift Agreement), 
from which you will receive a high rate of interest during your life and 
at your decease the gift will become a part of the permanent fund of the 
Board, the interest to be used perpetually for the care of aged Baptist 
ministers and missionaries, their widows and dependent orphan children. 
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Missionary Statesman 
Said 








“Our INTEREST in Missions Measures 
our Christian Character. 


“Our KNOWLEDGE of Missions Measures 
our Christian Attainment. 


“Our PARTICIPATION in Missions 
Measures our Christian Efficiency.” 


HENRY C. MaBIE. 


This Means 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 








Board of Education, Department of Missionary Education 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 











“With a cheery smile, and a wave of the IN THE MABIE Memorial Boys’ School 
hand at Yokohama, 429 students are now en- 
She has wandered into an unknown land. rolled. The first Commencement exer- 
Think of her as faringon.. . cises of this school were held on March 
Think of her as the same, I say; 10,1924, in the Mary Colby Girls’ 
She is not dead—she is just away!” School, since the Mabie Memorial build- 
—Shanghai Baptist College. ings were destroyed by the earthquake. 








HYMNS 
No. 2 


A Book That Sings Itself! 


TABERNACLE HYMNS No. 2 offered at 


BIG PRICE REOUCTION Adopted by Churches every- 
$40 per 100 cloth where—351 hymns—Book loaned 
Bc r100Manila 20 meren Music Committees. 


(Bockram am $60, sammesen ent Cloth fee; Manila, 
29 S. LaSalle St. Room 903 Chicago, Ill. 





"TABERNACLE PUBLISHING co. 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 
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FOLDING ORGANS 

{ 28 Styles. Beginning with 
! Style A We Guarantee. Send 
4 for Catalog. Makers of the fa- 
j mous 3 and 5-ply Oak Cases. 


BILHORN BROTHERS 
136 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 











Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 

ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 






















$1,000 FOR A STORY 


The first story, it was, after the author joined Press 

ing Syndicate. Another woman member sold her 
first article for $250. Authorship pays big. If YOU 
want to sell your stories, articles or poems, write today 
for our .FREE Copyright book ‘HOW TO WRITE FOR 
PAY” and learn how these ambitious writers succeeded 
from the start. Write now. No obligation. 


PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
1233 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 
From Los Angeles, February 10, on the Presi- 
dent Garfield, Miss Anna E. Long for Assam and 
Miss Nona G. Finney for Burma. 
ARRIVED 


Dr. Arthur W. Rider, Field Secretary of the 
Foreign Society, with Mrs. Rider, in New York 
City, January 24. 

Rev. W. E. Wiatt of Rangoon, Burma, in New 
York City, January 26. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold Thomas and three children 
and Mrs. H. R. S. Benjamin and three children of 
Ningpo, East China, in San Francisco, February 10. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. P. Cochrane of Maymyo, 
Burma, in New York City, February 11. 

Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, Baptist Commissioner for 
Europe, and Dr. H. Prochazka, President of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Prague, and Mrs. 
W. S. Sweet of Hangchow, East China, in New 
York City, February 13. 


BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. H. I. Frost of Balasore, Bengal- 
Orissa, now on furlough in Kennedy, N. Y., a 
daughter, Eleanor Mildred, January 31. 
To Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Covell of Yokohama, Japan 
a son, David Andrew, on January 27. 


APPOINTED 


At the’meeting of the Board of Managers held 
on February 17, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Gilson as 
missionaries of the Society in Bengal-Orissa. 


www 


As one of the evidences of the interest 
a colporter-missionary takes in the re- 
mote communities in his territory, the 
following item is quoted from the edi- 
torial page of the Govert Advance, the 
weekly newspaper for Harding County, 
South Dakota: “Rev. O. Nesterud, of 
Timber Lake, South Dakota, preached 
his farewell sermon at Govert, Sunday. 
Due to the snow storm only a few were 
present and they were surprised to see 
Rev. O. Nesterud, which speaks well for 
his faithfulness to his trust. The uncer- 
tain weather during the winter months 
makes such long trips hazardous and for 
that reason he will not be with us again 
until next spring. Rev. O. Nesterud has 
made many warm friends here who hold 
him in high esteem and who will be ex- 
ceedingly glad to welcome him to their 
midst next spring.” 








GROUP 


BIOLOGY 


MISSIONARY DOCTORS 


Need more than a technical training. They are 
more than mere physicians; they have spiritual 
health in their care. 
sciences, languages, philosophy and Bible inter- 
pretation is equally essential. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY offers foundational 


training of highest value. 


Preparation in practical 


For information address 
Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY, Granville, Ohio 
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That the Corporate Names of *% 
Our Societies Are: ut 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- R $ 
ciety, Rev. P.H. J. Lerrigo, M:D., Home Secre- § % 
tary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. KA 
The American Baptist Home Mission So- Md 
ciety, Charles L. White, D.D., Executive Secre- as 
tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. oe 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





CRRLRBE 


SERS 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, E. T. 
Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 


dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
tidential and will receive prompt attention. 
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ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from four 
to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 







On two lives the rate of income varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, 
interest payable semi-annually. 







Samples of these Single and Double Con- 
tracts will be sent to you on request. 






**‘Where your heart is, there should your 
treasure go.’ 











WINSTON - /NTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 


All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
128 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 












| PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 

Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 
Missions. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Baptist Missionary Training School 
Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 
One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquries 


Gordon 


A Graduate School of Theology 
of high scholastic standards an 
evangelical loyalty. Degree of B. 
Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educati ‘onaiColleze course of 4 years, 
college standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 


NATHAN R. WOOD, PRESIDENT 




















Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass: | 
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